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(editors notes 


hey there! you came back. welcome 
to our second thank you for 
picking up this copy of whotopia. 


issue. 


to those of you reading this and were 
with us last issue, hope you enjoyed 
reading the debut issue. and, to 
those of you whom this is the first 
issue, hope you’ll find something of 
interest in this issue and you’ll 
come back for more. 


you’1l notice several changes to the 
magazine since the debut issue. 
these are mainly in the look of the 
zine. we’ve added several new graph- 
ics courtesy of my good friend, and 
the ever so talented artist, john- 
gordon swogger. john never ceases to 
amaze me with his fabulous work, and 


editor: bob furnell 

assistant editor: john-gordon swogger 
design & layout: bob furnell 
graphics: john-gordon swogger 
john-gordon swogger 
distribution: jigsaw publications 
publisher: jigsaw publications 


cover: 


contributors: john-gordon 
mackay, jodie van de wetering, 
paul hayes, huw davies, patrick 
furlong, arnold t. blumberg, mor- 
gan melhuish, andrew screen, kyle 
bastian, dan mcdaid & bob furnell 


swogger, 


season 5-the year of the monsters 


louise 


I’m really glad he’s part of the 


whotopia team. thank you, john! ® 
we’ve got a chock full issue this 
time around from part 2 of our look 
at the doctor who reconstructions, to 
an in-depth look at the recent bbci 
animated online drama “scream of the 
shalka”, to all our usual reviews. 
plus we put louise jameson to the 
test with 20 questions, and we’ve got 
part 1 of an all new totally original 
story called “stone & cauldron” from 
tdwp author jodie van de wetering. so 
grab a cup of tea, sit back and re- 
lax, and enjoy. 


jameson, gary phillips, dianne 


Inside this issue: 


copyright: whotopia is published 
by jigsaw publications & all mate- 
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mission from the editor and/or 
publishers. no attempt is made to 
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infringe any existing related 
copyrights. doctor who © bbc 2004. 
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Issue One Feedback which is in danger of being thought, and the editorial 
As for the first issue, I forgotten in all the hype over content over all was’ very 
thought it looked great - much the coming of new "real" Dr. strong. I generally like a 
better than I'd been expecting Who. In many ways, if Bill little more 'controversy' from 
-very professional. I enjoyed Baggs hadn't launched "The my fanzines though, so I'm 
the article on The Invasion as Stranger" all those years ago, looking forward to something 
it's not a story I've seen and we might not now be on the incendiary in future issues. 
the article on the Graham Wil- threshold of seeing Doctor Who Lovely design too - very pro- 
liams era - which was nicely back on the BBC (there's an fessional overall, though one 
illustrated to boot! I wasn't article in there, of the pages was badly ob- 
so keen on the Grae's diary surely?). Ten out of ten to scured by its backdrop-and I 
bit - but only because I've Dapper" Dan McDaid for the thought the cover was an abso- 
not followed all the alternate Blossom Core comic: good lute corker! Looking forward 
8th Doc stuff. The comic strip stuff! Can't wait to see more to issue two! 

was pretty cool as well! of it. Long live Whotopia! -Dan McDaid, email 

-Morgan Melhuish, email -John-Gordon Swogger, email 


Lost Episodes 

Congratulations on an excel- Many congratulations on issue Like many other fans, I was 
lent debut issue! Full of 1 of WHOTOPIA. A first-class just thinking it's about time 
great material, and a good read which brings back happy for another Doctor Who find. 
range of different items, as memories of the great days of Alas, my hopes of a complete 
well. It's not often you see a British Doctor Who fanzines of Space Pirates was dashed with 
fanzine that manages to com- the 1980’s. Keep up the good the recent return of The 
bine original comics, up-to- work! Best wishes. Daleks' Masterplan 2. Exciting 
date reviews and articles on -Gary Phillips, email as it is to find another, I 
Doctor Who collectibles! The would love to have another 
interview with Patricia Just a quick note to say I COMPLETE story find, ala Tomb 
Merrick was well timed - nice really dug issue one of Whoto- of the Cybermen. 

to read an interview piece pia. The review of Shada was -Misha Lauenstein, email 
with a BBV person, a range of particularly incisive, ue 
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Season 5 has long been considered by many 
fans as the year of the monsters which no 
doubt can be attested to the fact that no less 
than 3 of the series most popular monsters 
made at least one appearance during the sea- 
son. From the season’s first story, Tomb of 
The Cybermen, to The Wheel In Space, the 
season was one exciting thrill after another as 
a lost tomb of the Cybermen was discovered in 
Tom Of The Cybermen, robotic Yeti attack a 
Tibetan monastery in The Abominable 
Snowman, a prehistoric alien reptile-like 
being is found frozen in the ice in The Ice 
Warriors and a evil living seaweed menaces 
North Sea oil rigs in Fury From The Deep. 


Season 5 began on September 5, 1967 at 5:50 
pm on BBC-1 after a 8 week break between the 
previous season. Patrick Troughton had now 
assumed the role of the Doctor, playing him as 
a comical cosmic hobo belaying a deep intelli- 
gence. He was joined by Frazer Hines as Ja- 
mie and Deborah Watling as Victoria. The 
season was produced by Innes Lloyd whilst 
Peter Bryant served as story editor with Victor 
Pemberton as his backup. 


The series had suffered a bit of a slump to- 
wards the end of William Hartnell’s tenure, so 
producer Innes Lloyd and then script editor 
Gerry Davis took it upon themselves to inject a 
new lease of life into the series. This was 
partly achieved by casting Patrick Troughton 
as the “new” Doctor, but more so achieved by 
featuring more action-based, adult storylines. 
The gamble proved successful and as a result 
the show gained some much needed viewers, 
thus establishing a strong base for the series 
that could be built upon in subsequent seasons. 


The first story of the season featured the re- 
turn of the Cybermen in Tomb Of The Cyber- 
men in a story penned by Gerry Davis and Kit 
Pedler. The TARDIS rematerialises in the 
future on the planet Telos where the time- 
travellers meet an Earth archaeological expedi- 
tion financed by a strange couple named Kaf- 
tan and Klieg. They are excavating a tomb 
where the last Cybermen are rumoured to have 
been buried when their planet, Mondas, was 
destroyed. But, the Cybermen are revived by a 
rise in the temperature engineered by the de- 
ranged Klieg. The party escapes from the tomb 
but the Cybermen retaliate by sending Cyber- 
mats after them - little metallic creatures 
trained to attack. The Doctor neutralizes them 


and freezes the Cybermen to inactivity again. 


Tomb was actually filmed as part of the 
fourth season’s recording block and had been 
completed on July 22, 1967. Story Editor Pe- 
ter Bryant was temporarily promoted to pro- 
ducer on this story to give him a chance to 
gain skill as a producer; a post he very much 
wanted to aspire to. However, as the season 
progressed, Innes took more and more of a 
backseat as producer giving incoming Bryant 
more responsibility and control. 


Because Tomb was greatly influenced by the 
style of the Hammer Horror mummy movies of 
the early sixties, the story proved to be very 
popular with the series production team and 
especially the viewers. Even series creator 
Sydney Newman was so impressed by what 
the production team achieved on this story, 
that he personally rang up Innes Lloyd to say 
so. 


Many of this story’s effects and sets were quite 
impressive, especially the sets for the Cyber- 
tomb’s. The main tomb set was designed by 
Martin Johnson and was built and housed at 
Ealing Studios. The entire set was 29 feet 
high and was supported by a scaffolding 
framework, whist each tomb chamber was 
large enough to hold a single actor in full Cy- 
berman costume. This story also featured the 
first appearance of the Cybermats who were 
primarily created as part of a marketing 
scheme. Amazingly, only one of the actual 
‘creatures’ was fully functional. 


The shot of the TARDIS materializing was 
achieved by placing a caption slide of the po- 
lice box against a rock wall background. This 
was shot on telecine. Stop-motion animation 
was used for the electrocution of the crewman 
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s Let eel 


as he tried to open the Tomb doors. 


Tomb was novelized for Target Books by 
Gerry Davis in 1978, while it was released on 
video in 1992 after the episodes had been 
found in Hong Kong - it was up to this point in 
time that it was believed the story did not 
exist. 


Tomb was followed by The Abominable 
Snowman, a story that was based somewhat 
on the 1955 play by Nigel Kneale entitled The 
Creature. The Abominable Snowman took a 
twist to the perceived theory of what Yeti’s 
were and added a science fiction twist creating 


them as fur-covered robots that had been 
manufactured by the 400 year old leader of the 
Det-Sen monastery. To add mystery to the 
story, the Yeti were kept in the background 
throughout the first episode and were not fully 


Explorer Travers is in the Himalayas search- 
ing for the Yeti when his companion is killed. 
Travers accuses the Doctor, whose TARDIS 


1 materializes nearby, of his friends murder. It 


appears, however, that the Yeti are fur-covered 
robots, directed by the evil Great Intelligence, a 
cosmic entity who now possesses the body of the 


| High Lama Padmasambhava, an old friend of 


the Doctor. The Doctor finds a way to immobi- 


| lize the Yeti and defeats the Great Intelligence. 


Travers finally discovers a real Yeti - a shy and 
harmless creature. 


William Baugh designed the four Yeti cos- 
tumes which were made for the story. They 
were made consisting of a basic bamboo frame 
which supported the heavy layer of backed fur. 
The central chest area contained a cavity in 
which the metallic sphere’s could be held. The 
claws and feet were made of rubber and were 
supplied by the Visual Effects department. 
The suits were padded out with foam plastic. 


The metallic spheres were created by Ron 
Oates of which the majority were lightweight 
vacuum-formed spheres. Only one fully func- 
tional sphere was created which was radio- 
controlled with tiny wheels at the bottom 
which could propel it along the ground. 


Padmasambhava was played by actor Wolfe 
Morris who was heavily made up. He was 


made to be considerably old by affixing layers 
of latex rubber, cotton and ‘old age stipple’ 
which were blended together to crinkle his 
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features. His head was also 
made up to look slightly larger 
than normal to emphasize the 
effects of his possession by the 
Great Intelligence. 


3 Pas. | Like 


| 


Tomb before it, The 
_|Abominable Snowman proved 
__|to be extremely popular and a 

. ‘|sequel was quickly commis- 
sioned to follow this story. The 
story was novelized in 1974 by 
Terrance Dicks and the only 
remaining episode from this 
story, episode 2, was released in 
1991 as part of The Troughton 
Years. 


The third story of the season was 
The Ice Warriors which fea- 
tured the first appearance of the 
green reptile-like Ice Warriors. 


It is England during the second 
Ice Age - AD3000. The Doctor 
and his companions seek refuge 
in a scientific base where the ice 
barrier is being combatted with 
an ioniser. Embedded in the ice 
they find a perfectly preserved 
body: Varga, leader of the Ice 
Warriors, inhabitants of Mars 
who visited Earth during its 
previous Ice Age in prehistoric 
times. Revived, Varga captures 
Victoria and frees the rest of his 
crew from the ice. Learning that 
Varga plans to conquer the 
world, the Doctor manages to 
save Victoria and, taking over 
the base, uses the ioniser at full 
strength to blow up the warriors’ 
spacecraft and halt the glacier. 


Author Brian Hayles was in- 
spired to write this story after he 
had seen a news broadcast about 
a mammoth being found buried 
in the ice in Russia. All though 
the Ice Warrior’s appear to be 
reptilian on the surface, much 
was made that they were aug- 
mented with cybernetic attach- 
j ments. 


The Ice Warrior costumes were 
designed by William Baugh, who 
ensured each costume would be 
filled by actors above 6 feet tall. 
The costumes were made up of 
various materials and by various 
sources. The main body shell, 
heads and bodies were built in 
fibreglass by a boat building 
firm, whilst the legs and arms 
were moulded in heavy latex 
rubber. Plastic clamps were 
incorporated to act as the hands. 
| The arms and legs were attached 


to the actor by straps, while the 
leggings were worn as trousers 
with a set of braces to hold them 
up. The body shell was a 2-piece 
unit that was belted together 
while the head piece was fitted 
on much like a helmet. Finally, 
each actors mouth and eye areas 
were heavily made up with rep- 
tilian looking latex makeup. 


All six episodes opening credits 
featured a specially designed 
title graphic featuring the story 
title, author and episode num- 
ber. 


One of the most elaborate props 
made for this story was the base 
computer. This was designed by 
Bernard Wilkie and Ron Oates. 
The terminals were video moni- 
tors mounted into spherical 
cowls each which would display 
an electronic eye. The terminals 
were then mounted on a swing- 
like base that could be turned in 
any direction to face the user. 
The computer voice was provided 
by Roy Skelton and _ then 
‘treated’ by Brian Hodgson. 


The wrist communicators which 
featured throughout the story 
were all mock-ups and there 
wasn’t a real working model. 
Instead, to achieve this effect, a 
tv monitor was dressed to look 
like the wrist communicator. 


A small amount of location film- 
ing was allocated to this story 
which was primarily featured in 
episode 5. 


The Ice Warriors was novel- 
ized by Brian Hayles in 1976 
and the remaining 4 episodes 
were released on video last year. 


Arriving on an Australian beach, 
the time-travellers are attacked 
by an hovercraft, then rescued by 
a helicopter girl named Astrid. 
Her boss, Giles Kent, explains 
that the Doctor is the double of a 
would-be dictator, Salamander. 
Jamie and Victoria infiltrate 
Salamander’s retinue and dis- 
cover he is the instigator of the 
‘natural’ volcanic disasters 
sweeping the world. But they are 
captured and, to organize their 
rescue, the Doctor must imper- 
sonate Salamander. He pene- 
trates the villain’s HQ to be con- 
fronted by Kent, attempting to 
seize Salamander’s power for 
himself. Salamander tries to 


impersonate the Doctor and steal the TARDIS - 
but he is ejected into space. 


The Enemy of The World did not follow the 
season’s theme but was more like a James 
Bond thriller. This story gave Patrick Trough- 
ton the chance to play dual roles that of both 
the Doctor and the nefarious Salamander. 


This story was plagued by numerous problems 
during its production. One such problem was 
the script. Although the production team 
agreed it was a good story, it lacked action. 
This was corrected in the editing 
stages by adding adventurous scenes 
such as he helicopter chase in episode 
1. Another problem encountered 
during production involved the 
scenes where Patrick Troughton had 
to appear as both the Doctor and 
Salamander. Director Barry Letts 
tried to limit the scenes to one per 
episode. He even went as far to 
request an extra 15 minutes filming 
time per day to accommodate these 
scenes. Sadly this request was 
turned down. The instances where 
Troughton’s changes were neces- 
sary were finally accomplished in 
three different ways. The first was 
a lengthy recording break near the 
end of episode one as the Doctor 
makes himself up as Salamander 
in time to surprise Donald Bruce 
at Kent’s office. The second, elimi- 
nating the need for a recording 
break, was the use of a video in- 
sert of the Doctor in episode three, 
which Barry Letts had pre- 
recorded with episode two. But |} 
for the most difficult scene of all, 
in which the Doctor at last comes 
face to face with Salamander 
aboard the TARDIS, the set was 
erected at Ealing studios and the 
sequence achieved on film using 
a crude but effective technique. 
Troughton played the scene as 
the Doctor on the left-hand side fF 
of the set, and was shot using a |g 
fixed camera with one half of 
the aperture blocked off. The 
film was then back wound to the start of the 
scene and Troughton replayed it as Salaman- 
der on the right-hand side of the set, with the 
other half of the aperture blocked off. Simple 
as it was, this technique was not without its 
problems. 


Many of the scenes involving the helicopter 
were filmed on location at Littlehampton and 
were completed without the series three prin- 
cipals who were still busy filming The Ice 
Warriors. Any scenes during this sequence 
that did feature the main characters were 
filmed in longshot using extra’s dressed as the 
characters. 


This story was also the first Doctor Who story 
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to be filmed out-of-sequence as opposed to 
continuous recording. This came about pri- 
marily as a result of the BBC upgrading their 
video equipment. This story also made exten- 
sive use of the back projection system. One 
such example was the images on the large 
telescreens seen frequently throughout the 
serial. In the first episode, one such sequence, 
on the monitor in Giles Kent office, included 
pre-filmed footage of Salamander addressing 
the United Zones Conference which was com- 
pleted on a more or less empty sound stage at 
Ealing, with Troughton delivering the mono- 

logue on a dias bathed in 


a 
Oe 


L.! 


spotlights. 


Episode six of The Enemy of The World was 
followed by a minute-forty long trailer spe- 
cially shot for the next story. Directed by 
Douglas Camfield, it featured Patrick Trough- 
ton as the Doctor running along an under- 
ground railway tunnel, stopping and then 
talking to the camera, warning children of the 
perils to come. He tells them that the Yeti are 
back, more frightening than before. A clip was 
then shown of a street battle between the new 
Yeti and a contingent of soldiers. The narrator 
of the trailer was John Revel. 


The Enemy of The World was novelized by 


victoria, -screal! | 


Ian Marter in 1981. Whilst only episode 3 
remains from this classic story, it was released 
on video in 1991 as part of the Troughton 
Years tape. 


Perhaps the season’s most exciting adventure 
came in the form of The Web Of Fear. 


The TARDIS is immobilized by a mysterious 
cobweb substance but the time-travellers escape 
and find themselves on a deserted present-day 
London underground station. They meet an 
old friend, Professor Travers, who confesses he 
has reactivated a Yeti. This in turn has 
brought the return of the Great 
Intelligence. Yeti are at large in 
the underground, which is being 
“| invaded by the same cosmic cob- 

web which enveloped the TARDIS. 
The Doctor meets the man in 
charge of the Army’s operations, 
Colonel Lethbridge-Stewart. Un- 
fortunately, the Intelligence con- 
trols the mind of Staff Sergeant 
©} Arnold. The Doctor is forced to give 
) | himself up as the Intelligence now 
"| holds Travers and Victoria hostage. 
A brain-draining helmet is placed 
on his head. But the Doctor has 
reversed the polarities and attempts 
to drain the Intelligence, and almost 
succeeds - until he is ‘rescued’ by his 
friends, leaving the Intelligence free 
again. After their departure, accord- 
ing the novel of the story, Lethbridge- 
Stewart plans the creation of an in- 
ternational task force to fight alien 
invasions. 


‘|The Web of Fear came from the 
pens of Mervyn Haisman and Henry 
| Lincoln and was based upon Nigel 
Kneale’s Quatermass And The Pit 
who set the events 40 years after 
those in The Abominable Snow- 
man. 


In an effort to make the Yeti appear 
more menacing, four new Yeti cos- 
tumes were designed. These were 
smaller in height and were covered in 
thick coarse fur. The face was made to 
have a large menacing mouth and a 

small mound was placed on the mask to 
represent a nose. The eyes now glowed cour- 
tesy of a small light bulb and the hands were 
made larger and consisted of three fingers as 
opposed to the previous four. The new version 
Yeti also emitted a high pitched bleep which 
had previously been associated with their con- 
trol spheres, plus the new versions were able 
to roar. 


Several props from The Abominable Snow- 
man were reused such as the Yeti chest 
pieces, and the silver radio-controlled sphere. 
It was also hoped that this story could be 
filmed in the actual London Underground 
system, but the BBC was refused. When film- 


ing in the underground did not materialize, 
David Myerscroft-Jones designed exact replica 
sets. These were so convincing that when the 
episodes were transmitted, the London Under- 
ground accused the show of filming on their 
premises without permission. This story also 
marked a move towards more ‘adult’ storylines 
in the series - a move that did not fall blind on 
the public as this story has been credited as 
being quite suspenseful and creepy. 


As Lethbridge-Stewart, Nicholas Courtney 
first appeared in episode two moving into hid- 
ing as he hears Victoria approaching him. 
However, only his feet were visible and for this 
brief scene, walk-on Maurice Brooks stepped 
into the characters shoes. Courtney appeared 
proper in episode three. 


The Web of Fear was novelized by Terrance 
Dicks in 1976.The Web of Fear was followed 
by Fury From The Deep which has now 
earned the reputation as perhaps one of Doctor 
Who’s most eerie and atmospheric stories ever 
filmed. In Fury, the Doctor and his compan- 
ions are suspected of sabotage at a North Sea 
gas refinery off the east coast of England. The 
refinery boss, Robson, blames them for the 
disappearance of rig crews, and leaks and pres- 
sure build ups in the pipelines. The Doctor 
reports strange ‘heartbeats’ from the pipelines 
but Robson refuses to halt the gas flow. The 
noises come from a form of parasitic seaweed, 
which absorbs Human brains and transforms 
men into Weed creatures. The Weed, exhaling 
toxic gases, launches an attack on the refinery, 
but after Victoria’s screaming kills one, the 
Doctor realizes that the creatures can be de- 
stroyed by high-frequency sound waves. After 
having killed all the creatures, the Doctor is 
ready to go on but Victoria decides to remain at 
the refinery and is adopted by the Harrises. 


Fury From The Deep is noted as the last 
appearance of Deborah Watling as Victoria in 
the series. Already badly shaken by her ex- 
periences with Daleks, Cybermen, Yeti and Ice 
Warriors, Victoria now encounters the name- 
less dread infiltrating the Euro-Sea compound 
and her nervous condition is pushed to its 
limit, this side of insanity. “Why can’t we go 
anywhere pleasant?” she asks Jamie plain- 
tively, “where there’s no fighting. Just peace 
and happiness.” Both the Doctor and Jamie 
note Victoria’s frequent gazes into the middle 
distance and off-hand remarks like, “I’m tired 
of one crisis on top of another.” They realize 
that the young girl is unsettled and needs to 
establish herself in one time and place, and at 
the end of the story she resolves her dilemma, 
deciding to bid farewell to the Doctor and Ja- 
mie. 


Unlike many of its predecessors, Fury did not 
require complex visual effects work. What 
effects the story did feature were simply 
achieved. Location filming took place on Mar- 
gate Beach whilst scenes involving the story’s 
oil rig were filmed in and around the former 
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pirate Radio 390 platform offshore at Danham. 
Unusual for Doctor Who, the first 5 4% minutes 
of episode one was shot entirely on film. 


Latex make-up shaped seaweed was applied to 
the arms of those characters who became in- 
fected. One complete seaweed costume was 
designed which was worn by an extra. When 
the Doctor examines a frond of seaweed under 
a microscope, the same piece of stock film is 
seen as was used to depict the fungus in The 
Web of Fear. 


In Victor Pemberton’s original script for this 
story, the weed was killed by the amplified 
sound of Jamie playing the bagpipes. In the 
end, however, Victoria was given a final oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate her screaming abilities, 
although despite her nickname _ of 
‘Leatherlungs’ - the screams were not actually 
Deborah Watling’s. The sound was a radio- 
phonic noise first used in the series when Polly 
imitates the voice of Amdo in The Underwa- 
ter Menace. 


This story was novelized by Victor Pemberton 
in 1986. 


The final story of the season was the David 
Whitaker penned, The Wheel In Space. The 
TARDIS materializes inside a drifting rocket 
in which lurks a hostile Servo-Robot. The 
rocket itself is in the orbit of the Wheel in 
Space, a giant space station, where there have 
been reports of space rodents. The Doctor and 
Jamie are taken aboard the Wheel and find 
that the so-called rodents are Cybermats, a 
creation of the Cybermen, who are again plan- 
ning an Earth invasion. With the help of a 
young astrophysicist with an eidetic memory, 
Zoe, who joins the TARDIS crew, the Doctor 
succeeds in saving the Wheel from a meteorite 
storm engineered by the Cybermen, then de- 
stroys the Cyber-ship with the Wheel’s boosted 
laser cannon. 


Like Enemy Of The World, this story was 
fraught with numerous production problems. 
One of the first problems occurred with the 
script. By now, Terrance Dicks had become 
Assistant Script Editor and his first assign- 
ment was to work with Derrick Sherwin to 
‘beef up the story. Another problem that 
plagued this story was that it was filmed in 
four different studios. The in-house Visual 
Effects couldn’t handle this story due to the 
amount of work involved to make it. Thus, 
Peter Bryant had to hire an outside effects 
company to do the visual effects. This was 
provided by the Trading Post company. This 
story also marked the first time ever that the 
Radiophonic Workshop had to handle all of the 
story’s incidental music. 


This story also featured a lot of model work 
such as the scenes involving the Wheel itself, 
the Silver Carrier ship, a storm of meteorites 
and more. 


The Cybermen were once again re-designed for 
this story. The new costumes were designed 
by Martin Baugh. The costume was made up 
of a two-piece wetsuit sprayed silver; a set of 
silver rubber gloves; and an exoskeleton made 
up of joints, rods, cables and wires. The chest 
units designed for The Moonbase were re- 
used but were worn upside down this time - 
this way the light now became the gun; whilst 
the head pieces used from Tomb were re-used, 
but modified, to give the actor wearing them 
more breathing room. Only two complete new 
costumes were made. Oddly enough, the Cy- 
bermats were also re-designed for this story. 
Although not actually in this story, Deborah 
Watling was credited as being in episode 1 
when a 20 second reprise of Fury was used at 
the beginning of episode 1. Pat Troughton did 
not appear in episode two of the story as he 
was on holiday. 


The fifth season came to an end with the last 
episode of The Wheel In Space on June 1, 
1968. This brought to a close a consecutive 40 
week run. The story was novelized by 
Terrance Dicks in 1988 and the remaining 
episodes - episode 3 and 6 - were released in 
1992 as part of the Cybermen-The Early 
Years video. 


The Doctor strode across to the control 
room wall, opening one of the roundels and 
taking from the cavity behind it a small head- 
set connected to a series of wires. “Zoe, watch 
the screen up there,” he said, fitting the device 
over his tousled mop of hair. 

Jamie was puzzled. 
going to do?” 

‘I'm going to show Zoe the sort of thing 
she may be in for,” he replied. 

“Thought patterns?” asked Zoe. 

“Yes, only I’m going to weave them into 
a complete story for you.” The Doctor pondered 
for a moment. “Have you ever heard of the 
Daleks?” 

“No.” 

“Then watch...” The Doctor’s brow 
furrowed in concentration. Up on the TARDIS 
monitor, an image formed. It was of a man in 
a small room, and from the expression on his 
face, he was clearly terrified. As the picture 
steadied further, the object of his terror became 
apparent - a Dalek was gliding towards him, 
its gun levelled in his direction! 
= Who are you?” grated the creature. 
There was no reply. “Who are you?” This time 
the query was still more insistent, more menac- 
ing. “Answer!!!” 

The man spun on his heels and raced 
for the doorway. He never made it. The 
Dalek’s gun fired and, in a shimmer of incan- 
descence he sank to the floor - dead. 

Zoe stared up at the screen, her expression 
grave... 


“What are you 


Article by Bob Furnell 


7X) nesttions With. 


What book(s) are you reading right 
now? 

“Flight Of Love” by Bernhard Schlink, 
“Girl From The South” by Joanna Trol- 
lope, and “The Subtle Knife” by Phillip 
Pullman 


What is your favorite way to spend a 
rainy day? 

Walk followed by shower followed by a 
feel good video, coal fire, a good wine and 
lover. 


What is your favorite smell? 
The smell of skin when it has been out of 
doors all day, possibly after a bonfire. 


What is your favorite sound? 
The saxophone or accapela singing. 


What is the worst feeling in the 
world? 

That I have somehow let my loved ones 
down. 


What is the first thing you think of 
when you wake up in the morning? 
How old I have become, (52), and how did 
that happen? 


What is your favorite color? 
At the moment it’s blue. 


What is most important in life? 
My kids. 


Whom would you consider 
hero? 
Nelson Mandella 


your 


What is your favorite food? 
Chick peas 


What is your favorite drink? 
Chablis 


Storms: exciting or scary? 
Very exciting! 


What was your first car? 
Morris Minor — it cost £45 
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If you could meet on 
person, dead or 
alive, who would it 
be? 

I met him — Nelson 
Mandella — after that 
I would like to have 
met Ghandi’s wife. 


If you could have 
any job other than 
the one you are 
currently doing, 
what would it be? 

Give the voice — a 
jazz singer. Failing 
that a homeopath. 


Whom or what 


inspires you 

most? 

Many _ things. (4 

Ladysmith Black f 

Mambozzo, Alice 

Walker, my lover, our local vicar, my 
kids, Shakespeare, there’s inspiration mm 
everywhere. 


What are your favorite movies? 

I love all the French arty-farty stuff like 
“Madame du Sauce, Babette’s Feast”. 
Also “Monsieur Mulot’s Holidays”. 


What was your proudest moment? 
Curtain call stage centre Royal Shake- © 
speare Company. 


What would you like most to be re- 
membered for? 

Being an inspiration to others, having 
“done my best”, loving enough. 


What’s one thing that people would 
be surprised to know about you? 
Wouldn't you like to know. © 


interviewed by bob furnell 
whotopia would like to thank 
Louise Jameson for taking time 
out of her busy schedule to 
answer our questions. 
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The Scream of 
The 


ity poor Paul Cornell and The Scream of 

the Shalka. When this project was first 

announced back in July 2003, it seemed 

like the future of Doctor Who. A big 

name star, an impressive guest cast, a 
brand new Doctor with the full backing of all the 
relevant BBC departments, and what’s more not 
just an audio adventure but a fully-animated 
one, pictures that would move properly and 
everything. The first fully audio-visual experi- 
ence of Doctor Who we would have since way 
back with the TV Movie in 1996. 


Then, on Friday the 26th of September, the 
Doctor Who world shifted in a way that 
nobody could possible have foreseen. 


For a while it seemed as if we had all forgotten 
about Shalka, probably because we had. It had 
been obliterated temporarily by the new series 
news, let’s face it, for those few crazy days back at 
the end of September it seemed as if nothing else 
in the world, let alone the small Doctor Who world, 
mattered to us. We had what we had all wanted, 
no substitutes needed any longer. 


Then we began to calm down a little, to begin the 
long wait for 2005 and to think about what we 
would do to pass the time until then. Shalka was 
still going ahead as planned in November of 
course, and in a way perhaps the pressure was 
lifted from it a little, no longer having to shoulder 
the responsibility of being the standard bearer for 
all the future hopes and dreams of Who fans the 
world over. It could be judged simply on its own 
merits as a Doctor Who story, albeit a somewhat 
unique one, and it is upon those merits that I 
intend to critique it in this review. 


Episode One 


First things first, I suppose — the theme tune and 
the opening title sequence they've come up with for 
Scream of the Shalka are undeniably impressive. 
Taking elements of the original arrangement of the 
theme and upgrading it for the twenty-first century, 
mixed with a Pertwee-style title sequence, there can’t 
be anything here that won’t warm the hearts of a fan of 
the show... Yet you could perhaps accuse them of erring 
too far on the side of caution, giving us just another 
variant on a template we’ve seen so often before... 
Especially given the fact that, as fans, we’re going to be 
pretty much the only people watching, and there isn’t 
the cherished ‘casual viewer’ to bring into consideration 
as there will be in 2005... 


The episode begins with what seems to be a direct 
homage to Spearhead from Space, with the shot of the 
Earth being menacingly approached by an asteroid of 
unknown origin... As with the earlier story, this crash 
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A big name star, an 
impressive guest cast, a 
brand new Doctor with the 


full backing of all the 
relevant BBC departments 


lands and is found by some unsuspecting local types, 
although in this case New Zealanders rather than Sam 
Sealy-style English yokels. 


The animation is... an acquired taste, I would have to 
say. I was expecting something very smooth and fluid, 
and this may be something we get on the DVD — should 
it eventually arrive, that is. I don’t know the technicali- 
ties of it all as I am not an expert in such things. But I 
will admit I was surprised and a little disappointed to 
see how South Park fashion the movement of the char- 
acters is. Once I had recovered from this, however, I got 
used to the way it was made and after a minute or two 
it no longer interfered with my enjoyment of the story, 
but make no mistake, this is by no means the finest 
animation there is out there. As I said though, this 
could simply be a limitation of the format, attempting 
as BBCi obviously are to make the webcast as accessi- 
ble as possible to as many different people with vastly 
different Internet connection speeds and computer 
qualities available to them. 


You do have to wonder, who would actually be stupid 
enough to reach into the site of a crashed meteorite and 
try and pick out some strange worm he’d just seen 
crawling about in there? Doctor Who is filled with ex- 
amples of even stupider people doing even stupider 
things, but even so... 


Seemingly — at first — in an unconnected locale in Eng- 
land, the TARDIS arrives, and we get our first glimpse 
of the Grant Doctor. First impressions — arrogance, 
seems to be the overriding one. He combines some of 
the snobbery of the third Doctor with a bad temper 
perhaps not seen since Hartnell, although there is some 
humour and charm there — he seems to respect age, 
and treats the old woman, Matlida, with much more 
politeness and civility than he does anyone else he 
meets during the course of the episode. 


Mention of the third Doctor leads to general compari- 
sons with other Pertwee era traits, particularly the 
Ninth Doctor’s apparent habit of looking to the skies 
and blaming everything on the Time Lords (or at least 
that’s who we assume he’s talking to!). He does this 
when he first steps out of the TARDIS and finds that 


he’s not where he’s supposed to be, and again after 
Matilda’s death has angered him into action. The 
shot from above of him bathed in the circle of light 
from the faulty street lamp as he tells the Time Lords 
“All right, T’ll do it!” is an interesting touch, but I 
couldn’t decide if it was effective or overly cheesy... 
In either case, I couldn’t help but be reminded of the 
title sequence from Mr Bean in which he falls from 
the sky in a similar circle of light... 


The story of a town being kept servile and under 
siege is an interesting one, and Cornell’s script is 
very obviously touched by the influence of two feature 
films in particular — Village of the Damned and Trem- 
influence comes 


ors. The Tremors 
from people being too 
afraid to make any 
sound in case the 
creatures under the 
ground hear them 
and become enraged, 
and the Village of 
the Damned breaks 
through very 
strongly in the tale 
of Alison’s fellow 


barmaid at the 
pub, who was 
forced to cover 


herself in lava in 
a particularly 
gruesome way. 
This is exactly 
the sort of pun- 
ishment — albeit 
without the lava 
— the children 
in that film 
would have 
dished out, 
forcing some- 
one to cause 
great pain 
and ulti- 
mately death 
to them- 
selves, while 
all others 

present are 


forced to 
look on, 
helpless... 


The characters aside from the Doctor, with the possi- 
ble exception of Matlida, all came across as clichés to 
me, which is not essentially a bad thing as the show 
has always so often dealt in clichés in any case. It is 
perhaps unfair to draw any definite conclusions 
about them on the strength of a single episode in any 
case, as we will learn and see more of them in subse- 
quent installments. 


Episode Two 


I feel sure I must have enjoyed episode two of Scream 
of the Shalka, for the simple reason that it all seemed 
to be over so disappointingly quickly and I was left 
wanting a lot more... Whether this is simply because 
more happens in this episode and the pace is faster or 
whether it was a psychological effect of BBCi’s intro- 
duction of a ‘play all’ option to watch the episode all 
the way through without breaks is hard to say. But 
despite this, at the end of it I could only find niggling 
little criticisms to note down rather than the overall 
feeling of enjoyment and appreciation I had for the 
opening installment. 


Any Doctor Who story that has a promising first 
episode has to fight hard to keep that feeling and 
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momentum going in the second part, and for me 
Shalka just seemed to slightly lose it way here. Only 
very slightly, as there was still a lot to enjoy — most 
notably some of the Doctor’s one liners about going on 
before Elvis and so on, and his very sarcastic 
‘Aurrah’ to the Major’s assertion that he will finally 
get to see the inside of the TARDIS. 


Speaking of the TARDIS, the one moment of this 
episode I can say I was very impressed with was 
when the Shalka were able to open it — you know that 
any enemy capable of breaking into the TARDIS is 
going to be very dangerous indeed, as it always seems 
so impenetrable a fortress, so safe a haven... All is 
not lost however as the TARDIS has its own guard- 
ian, someone very familiar to long-term fans of 
the series, none other 


than... the Master! 
Leaving aside all of the continuity ques- 


tions this raises — one which those of us who had read 


The Legend spoilers already knew the answers to of 
course — how does Jacobi play the role? Sadly, from 
the few moments of screen time he has had in this 
episode, the initial impression has to be that he is 
doing little more than a Delgado impression, making 
the same mistake as with Ainley of merely trying to 
copy a previous success rather than making a distinct 
new incarnation as is always done with the Doctor. 
Of course there may well be very good reasons for 
this, but even so, it just strikes me as being some- 
thing of a missed opportunity to breathe some new 
life into this frankly well past his sell-by date charac- 
ter. 


Another thing that struck me as odd was the idea of 
the Doctor celebrating ‘got you’ as he blows up two of 
the Shalka to send them scurrying away back under- 
ground, only to insist to the military once they arrive 
that they must make an attempt to communicate 
with them! I’m sorry, I know the Doctor was in a 
fairly desperate life or death situation when he re- 
sorted to explosives, but him then turning round to 
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say the humans should maybe try reasoning them 
with smacks of hypocrisy to me... An attempt maybe 
to make up for what went earlier, or a suggestion 
that the Shalka are an intelligent race who can be 
reasoned with, rather than just another stock mon- 
ster.... ’m sorry, but for me it just didn’t click. 


Since when did the Doctor have the phone number of 
the Secretary General of the UN? Can anybody say 
‘convenient plot device’? Yes, the Doctor has always 
boasted of knowing the great and the good of human 
society, but having him be able to call on them for 
help as and when he needs it takes a lot of the danger 
and edge out of any given situation, if he can just call 
in reinforcements any time... This isn’t the UNIT era 
any more — I thought the whole idea of the ninth 
Doctor was that he was supposed to be a bit of a 
loner? Okay, so maybe he thought it was the easiest 
and quickest way to get the job done 
and get out of 
there, but I 
have to 
admit I 
didn’t like it. 


Getting out of 
there is on his 
mind all the 
time of course, 
he thinks his 
job’s done and 
he wants to 
leave, and he 
says goodbye to 
Alison as if 
they’re old 
friends who've 
known each other 
for ages, rather 
than simply 
strangers who 
happened to have 
met, what, half an 
hour ago maybe? 
Perhaps it shows 
his secret yearning 
to have a new com- 
panion, someone to 
show off the universe 
to once again, but at 
the moment the 
Doctor doesn’t strike 
me as someone who is 
that desperate for 
company... Interesting 
g to note that he blames 
the military for sometimes “killing 
my friends” as well, another of those hints about 
what recent trauma the Doctor has been through. 


Overall then, I would say the quality of Shalka has 
gone down a little in this second episode, although it 
is still very watchable and enjoyable. The cliffhanger 
was rather good and I certainly want to be logging on 
next week to find out what happens next... If only to 
see whether or not the Doctor and his behaviour 
starts making a little more sense... 


Episode Three 


An interesting installment this one. Lacking the pace 
of the second, this is no bad thing as it seemed more 
down to the sedate, sensible level of the first, and I 
personally felt that it worked a lot better this way. 
Episode two seemed to suffer from having to cram 
quite a bit of information and plot into so small a 
space, but this third episode proceeded at a pace that 
felt a lot more natural and made for better viewing as 
a result. 


(eu Shc. Meche 


the shalka 


Some of the best bits from the BBC7 radio trailers we 
heard before the first episode went out are to be 
found here, such as the Doctor’s teasing of Prime 
about invading Nottinghamshire, and Richard E 
Grant’s ninth Doctor also gets a very good moment 
when he is offered a gun and angrily replied “Never 
offer me a gun again.” 


Other good lines of the Doctor’s include asking Prime 
if she can explain how the TARDIS works to him 
after she claims to have mastered its technology, and 
possibly my favourite of the episode, “as the actress 
said to the Bishop, I’m not human and I don’t care.” 
Is this the first time the Doctor has ever made a 
vaguely sexually orientated joke in the entire history 
of ‘the canon’? It’s the first I can ever recall, and this 
dodginess is added to later on with the rather dis- 
turbing answer phone message which the Master 
claims “we really ought to change...” Blimey. I’m sure 
there’s a perfectly innocent explanation and all that, 
but even so... I wonder who usually phones the 
TARDIS up and might be expected to leave a mes- 
sage anyway. 


I was rather put off by the Doctor’s casual relation- 
ship with the UN Secretary General in the previous 
episode, but here he is back to lone wanderer again 
and is all the better for it, perhaps my favourite scene 
in the episode being where he deliberately cuts him- 
self off from the soldiers accompanying him on his 
mission underground to recover the TARDIS. Not so 
much alone that he will casually allow Alison to be 
killed by the Shalka, however — although after he has 
saved her life and capitulated in a scene with Prime 
that has strong echoes of the fifth Doctor’s giving in 
to the Cyber Leader in Earthshock, he is less than 
happy about. We were all told almost as soon as 
Shalka was announced that this Doctor was going to 
be very annoyed about some events that had occurred 
in the recent past, and we get what I guess is going to 
prove the most explicit explanation of this here, as he 
talks to Alison after he has saved her. He wants to 
know why he always does this, why he always gives 
in and yet he knows he can’t do any different because 
the one time he tried to do so, something terrible 
happened... Whether to him or to a friend of his 
though, we of course do not yet know. 


Derek Jacobi’s Master again doesn’t really get a lot to 
do here, although he does interact with the Doctor for 
the first time. They seem to have the ‘odd couple’ 
style mutually critical and bickering relationship you 
might expect, and it is not long before the Master’s 
true nature is revealed — a robot! The dialogue does 
suggest that there might well be something of the 
actual Master lurking away inside of him though, so 
it is altogether a very odd situation and one that 
leaves another teasing thread dangling, to be picked 
up on in later episodes or adventures we do not know. 


The cliffhanger I found more involving than I did in 
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the previous episode, chiefly because it involved the 
Doctor whereas last time it was Alison in danger and 
Tm afraid to say I still don’t care for her at all. It’s 
probably just a specific thing to me and she’s not 
really all that bad, but I find her rather flat, feature- 
less and unappealing... Some of her dialogue is 
played rather poorly as well, particularly when talk- 
ing to the Doctor about having been thinking of leav- 
ing Joe... 


A good episode then, and for my money an improve- 
ment on episode two. The question, as was ever thus, 
being ‘how is the Doctor going to get out of this 
one...?” 


Episode Four 


If it achieved nothing else, then this episode was at 
least the first Doctor Who for quite some time to 
make me sit there and think: ‘ew, that’s disgusting!’ 
The cliffhanger at the end may have been little more 
than Alien with heads instead of stomachs and per- 
haps almost too-conscious an attempt to recapture 
the ‘gory days’ of Doctor Who, but it is at least an 
image that sticks in the mind... Um, so to speak. 


The Doctor’s plummet through the black hole makes 
you wonder how he had air to breath and talk in 
there, but then again real science was never the 
show’s strong point so this is hardly a major consid- 


eration. I did enjoy the Doctor’s attempt to phone 
Kennett and leave some last words to the universe, 
although the underlining once again that he didn’t 
want to do this any more perhaps lays it on a bit 
thick — we got the message well enough in part three. 
I did like “don’t worry about the sign!” though. 


The Master is used well in this episode and for the 
first time I can say I’ve really seen enough of Jacobi’s 
portrayal to enjoy it... He still seems a bit close in 
characterisation to Delgado to me, but then again as 
he’s an android who’s been programmed with the 
Master’s mannerisms by the Doctor that is perhaps 
easily understandable. His exclamation of delight 
when the Doctor reveals himself to be not in fact dead 
is a highlight, as is Grant’s following less-than-subtle 
warning of “...who I see isn’t holding onto anything.” 
One question though — how is it that he is able to 
turn himself back on at will? Or did the Doctor just 
set him to ‘pause’ in the previous episode? 


The Doctor may have ‘found some form’ as he tells 
Kennett when he returns to help the Major and his 
troops, but I can’t say that most of the supporting 
characters have found any such form in my affec- 
tions. I’m beginning to suspect it’s just my personal 
tastes as nobody else seems to have a problem with 
her, but I’m not overly fond of Alison’s character... 
she still seems very stilted and wooden to me, and 
this isn’t helped when both she and Joe get some 
atrocious dialogue explaining about all of their move- 
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ments and actions being controlled by the Shalka... 
Yes, we can see that! If it was a purely audio produc- 
tion then maybe something like that would be neces- 
sary, but surely the whole point of doing an animated 
webcast was that it would use images to tell the story 
just as well as the dialogue. 


Once again, the Doctor gets all of the best one-liners 
in the episode, with my overall favourite probably 
being “I’m just going outside to do something... eccen- 
tric.” Can’t say ’'m a major fan of that Irish Sergeant 
character, although I did enjoy his suggestion that he 
could sue the Doctor for allowing the Shalka to attack 
him. 


A good episode then, which moved along at a nice 
pace and seemed neither too rushed nor to drag at 
all, and with certainly the best cliffhanger — or at 
least cliffhanging image — of all the serial has so far 
presented us with. 


Episode Five 


Of all the episodes of Scream of the Shalka up to this 
point, I think that part five is by far and away the 
most visual, the one that you would have the most 
difficulty transferring across to a purely audio pro- 
duction. This is evident in three particular sequences 
— firstly, near the beginning of the episode when 
Alison and all of the other residents are being con- 
trolled by the Shalka, and all of the other selected 


- communities around the world follow suite, and we 


see Africans, Americans and Russians all slavishly 
heading towards their designated screaming points... 


Interesting how one of the two night watchmen 
watching Alison and her Shalka-controlled horde 
approach asks if this is ‘one of those raves’, as this is 
exactly what the beginning of one of the other big 
visual sequences — the attack of fighter planes on 
Shalka — sounds like. The incidentals at this point 
just didn’t do it to me, it simply sounded as if some- 
one had pumped up some awful dance music CD to 
loud, thumping volume, which is a shame as for the 
limits of the animation the battle sequences were 
quite impressively realised. 


The final striking visual image of the episode was the 
conclusion, with the Shalka having apparently suc- 
ceeded in their plan of stripping away the Earth’s 
regular climate in an attempt to reduce it to a dead 
husk of the world. The tear from the child’s eye shot 
may have been over-egging the pudding just a little, 
but I was expecting his eyes to melt and run from his 
sockets or something, although perhaps that would 
have been a bit over the top at the other end of the 
scale. 


Talking of possibly going over the top, I cringed when 
Joe assured Alison that he loved her whatever hap- 
pened at the beginning of the episode, but that might 
just be me I think. It’s a purely personal thing; I just 
cannot stand those saccharine ‘T really love you’ sort 
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the 9th doctor encounters dangers 


of scenes. The rest of the dialogue I thought was 
generally quite good, especially the Master-Doctor 
interplay, which although only brief in this episode 
seems to me to be increasingly likely to steal the 
show away from all the other elements. “I learned 
that under Dame Nelly,” the Doctor remarks. “Don’t 
worry, you'd never guess,” the Master deadpans.... Is 
that another sexual joke? My goodness, we are being 
risqué... Or possibly I just have a mind like a sewer! 
Either way, I liked it. 


Speaking of the Master, just what is it he tries to do 
to Alison when they first meet, eh? And why can’t he 
leave the TARDIS? Because he’s powered by it I 
suppose, but you’d think the Doctor could have built 
him a few batteries. Mind you, if he’s still capable of 
trying to hypnotise someone — and it’s not clear if the 
Doctor knows this or not — it probably is a good idea 
to keep him locked up inside. 


All in all it seems to be set up quite nicely for the 
final episode, and it has achieved the desires aim of 
keeping me wanting to know what happens next and 
looking forward to seeing how it all works out in the 
conclusion. I do have one or two niggles still — for one 
thing, I’m tired of the novels and audios constantly 
producing super powerful, multi-world dominating 
alien races the Doctor has conveniently never heard 
of before. Yes, the galaxy is a big place, but still... 
Oh, and one niggle about the animation too — when 
the Doctor hits Joe, it looks as if he has broken his 
wrist, so pathetically does his hand dangle after- 
wards. I understand the effect they were trying to 
achieve here, but I don’t think it worked in this par- 
ticular case! 


Anyway, five down, one to go, I wonder how it all 
turns out in the end... 


Episode Six 


Does it strike anybody else that the Shalka are a 
little similar to the Borg in some ways? With the 
whole idea of their collective, which the Doctor ex- 
plains to Alison more fully at the beginning of this 
episode. I’m not suggesting any kind of copying as it’s 
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a much older idea than that anyway, but it is inter- 
esting, especially given how often the Borg are ac- 
cused of being a mish-mash of a couple of famous 
Who monsters put down in the middle of Star Trek’s 
cosy little franchise... 


Given that the Doctor usually needs a companion 
simply to explain things to and to impress, I was 
quite amused at Alison’s easy understanding of the 
Shalka’s methods, comparing them to a kind of inter- 
net twice, which so irritates the Doctor that he has to 
ask her to stop! A little way on from a typical seven- 
ties companion line, which would doubtless have 
been something along the lines of “Oh I see... No I 
don’t, never mind.” 


One thing that seems to have irritated many internet 
reviewers of Shalka — and indeed seems to be picked 
up as a fault in much of Cornell’s writing — is the 
constant stream of references to popular culture, 
nearly always British and from the later half of the 
twentieth century. Realistically of course there are 
very good reasons for this, but in the fiction of the 
Doctor’s world would there be any reason for him to 
reference and even know about these things? 


I'm not trying to jump on the anti-throwaway line 
bandwagon as the odd one or two here and there 
doesn’t really concern me a great deal. But within a 
couple of minutes at the start of this episode we get 
dialogue from the Doctor about knowing Andy War- 
hol, the Eurovision Song Contest and then “hit me 
again George.” Each one on their own probably would 
have been all right, but one after the other like 
that.... Still, we did get the interesting suggestion 
that the Doctor only goes on about these things when 
he gets nervous and starts babbling, which I thought 
did work quite well and perhaps fits in with what 
we've seen of this ninth Doctor so far... I say ‘so far’ 
when I am beginning to suspect that, for better or for 
worse depending on what your view is, this may be 
the last we ever see of him. 


It’s worth pointing out that, just from my initial 


impression and without keeping a stopwatch going on 
it, the Shalka seem to be defeated and the battle 
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seems to be over by about halfway through the episode. There 
are reasons for this of course are there are some loose ends that 
need to be tied up, and the climactic confrontation with Prime 
followed by Alison having to put the Shalka worm back into her 
head are not exactly rushed... More of an observation than a 
criticism, then. 


Alison berates the Doctor for not having allowed her to fix all of 
the problems in the Earth’s atmosphere rather than just those 
caused by the Shalka, and he tells her that it’s up to humanity 
to solve the problems it caused itself. This does explain why the 
Doctor is never seen to interfere with real-world human prob- 
lems, but I am sure I read an interview with Cornell a few years 
ago in which he stated that the Doctor should be able to solve 
issues such as famine in Africa and so on... Perhaps I am mis- 
taken, but then again, he may well have said that years ago, we 
do change over time after all, and I for one think it’s a good 
thing that the Doctor’s fantastical problem solving never crosses 
over into the harsh realities of human life. 


Many people will be I suspect frustrated by the lack of explana- 
tion concerning just what happened to the Doctor to make him 
so cold and distant, and to resurrect the Master as an android... 
The Master himself gives a few small hints here and there, but 
nothing concrete... Unless there are to be any further BBCi 
Ninth Doctor adventures in the future, I suppose we will just 
have to wait for Paul Cornell to tell us all what the big secret 
was supposed to be one day! 


So Alison goes off with the Doctor and the old story of the eccen- 
tric time traveller with his young human companion starts 
again. I was amused at Kennett being so eager to want to go 
with the Doctor as well — I came to rather enjoy the brief 
snatches of his double act with Greaves, and it’s a shame we 
didn’t see more of this over the course of the serial really. 


An Overall Verdict 


An overall verdict then? This was by no means the perfect Doc- 
tor Who story that some of its more enthusiastic supporters have 
been making it out to be. Although the basic story was interest- 
ing, I felt that too much of the dialogue seemed stilted, forced 
and just not very convincing for me, and although I warmed to 
Grant as the production went on — as I suppose the audience 
may have been intended to do — I never found myself truly liking 
his portrayal of the Doctor. He seemed to be deliberately eccen- 
tric rather than naturally so, and while he had many amusing 
one-liners, these rarely seemed as flowing and natural as it 
ought to in order to work properly. 


But neither was this the nadir of Doctor Who, and it was very 
enjoyable — if I hadn’t liked it I would never have kept watching 
for one thing! The animation was hardly Pixar standard, but 
then again I don’t think anybody was expecting it to be and it 
was more than adequate for the purposes if internet webcasting, 
with some impressive sections in which the story was told 
through the pictures alone rather than audio, a first for Who in 
some seven years lest we forget. 


It was a good way in which to celebrate the fortieth anniversary, 
but I can’t say I would like to see a full series of animated ad- 
ventures starring Grant’s Doctor. A pleasant one-off and I would 
never wish it out of existence or anything like that, but from my 
own personal point of view I can’t see it as anything other than 
an ‘Unbound’ adventure. As BBCi themselves have suggested, a 
little something to pass the time while we all wait impatiently 
for the calendar to roll around to 2005, and the return at long 
last of the real deal... 


So thank you to Paul Cornell, Richard E Grant and all of those 
at BBCi who made this possible, it was well worth the effort. 
However, now their time is over and it’s down to Russell T Da- 
vies and BBC Wales to see what they can make of it! 

Article by Paul Hayes 


Paul is a regular contributor to Whotopia 
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I read for pleasure. This has something that 
I am sure infuriated my English teacher, as 
I would loudly proclaim that I didn’t like 
whatever literary classic it was this week, 
because it didn’t engross me, or I thought it 
was boring. 


All this makes it sound like I am going to 
say that Wolfsbane is some great technical 
masterpiece that was a tad boring. Sadly 
that’s only half true. And the half that’s 
true is that it is boring. 


The books rubbish. Painful rubbish. It 
didn’t entertain me, and though it is 
technically proficient, it is not a Doctor 
Who book at all, which is one of the ,. 
problems. 


The plot revolves around the Holy Grail, 
a supposed re-incarnation of Morgan le 
fey, and treats Arthur’s court as a real 
historical entity, and magic as if it 
really exists. Now, I read enough fan- 
tasy books, and play Dungeons & Drag- Ee 
ons ™ go that magic itself isn’t the | 
problem, but it sits ill at ease within 
the Doctor Who universe, which seems 
to be far more rational. I know that 
the destruction of Gallifrey has, sup- 
posedly freed the universe from some 
of its more rational chains and al- 
lowed magic back into the universe, 
and I don’t mind it so much in stories 
like Camera Obscura and the city of the dead, 
but here it is out of place. Maybe it is because 
the book is supposed to take place in the fourth 
Doctor’s era. 


The main plot with its werewolves, magic and 
all and sundry simply does not feel like a Doctor 
Who book. I’m all for pushing the boundaries, 
but at some point you push too far and you end 
up outside them, and Wolfsbane simply does 
not feel like a Doctor Who book to me. 


Then there is the ending. This perhaps is the 
main problem. The ending is simply execrable. 
The first problem comes when the Doctor casu- 
ally and premeditatedly stabs the werewolf 
through the heart to put “the land back to 
sleep” He admits that he does not know if this 
will kill her or not. This is not an action that I 
would expect from the Doctor and it leaves a 
nasty taste in the mouth. It seems wrong. 


Then there is the multiple choice bit that fol- 
lows. It ties in with the multiverse arc that has 
just ended in the ongoing EDA, but it is annoy- 
ing and doesn’t fit. Also, given that the point of 
the Ancestor cell was supposedly to undo what 
happened in interference, why are we introduc- 
ing another element of uncertainty into the 
Doctor’s past? Indeed, 

Given that the edict behind the ancestor cell 
and the Earth Arc was seemingly that past 
“continuity” is a bad thing and should be 
avoided at all costs, why was this book — which 
breaks that rule rather spectacularly - even 
commissioned? 


And, how do the two universes exist at the 
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time? Are there even two universes, and if 
there aren’t why can’t the Time Lords from 
before Gallifrey blew up travel to afterwards? 
(Now in the series the Doctor has said there 
were limits on where the Time lords could go, 
but the Doctor promptly broke them anyway, so 
they were clearly guidelines rather than abso- 
lute rules) So, are there two universes or aren’t 
there? Can the Doctor (post Ancestor cell) still 
meet up with his previous selves? (They don’t 
actually meet in the story. The 8th Doctor is 
limited to interacting with Harry — who doesn’t 
think that this Doctor is another incarnation of 
“his” Doctor) 

Oh my head hurts trying to work it out. Surely 
someone knows what is going on with the back- 
ground? And if so, why don’t they spell it out? 
We seem to have different takes from each of 
the authors.) 


There must be some good in the book though 
surely. Well, there is. Harry who is the core of 
this book, is wonderful. And a great effort 
seems to have been made to capture his person- 
ality on the page. But the book can not sadly 
survive on one character alone. 


So in short, it isn’t a great book. It isn’t the 
worst book in the Who range — it would proba- 
bly take a conscious effort to produce a book bad 
enough to be worse than Warmonger, Legacy of 
the Daleks or Mad Dogs and the Englishmen, 
but it is certainly in the bottom ten, and sadly 
they are all BBC books.) It gets another recom- 
mendation to avoid. 2/10 


Review by Huw Davies 


The Doctor Who Project is the 
award winning Canadian Doctor 
Who fiction series centering 
around the continuing adventures 
of the alternate 8th Doctor and his 
companions former British secret 
agent, Tamara Scott and Time 
Lady, Grae. Each publication is 
considered a season of stories that 
concentrates on delivering a 
collection of short stories that sees 
the Doctor facing new and original 
situations in time and space. 


Featuring 8 new exciting original stories: 


e fhe Childrens’ Crusade 

e The Covenant of Lord Byron’s 
Bones 
Lokahi 
Insight 


THE DOCTOR WHO =e 
PROJECT ; Stile tiee 


Chill 


SEASON 31 Gunpowder 
OM N I B US 212 pages, color cover, fully illustrated 


SPECIAL SALE PRICE—35% OFF 


$7.15 Canada/USA 

Cheque /Money Order 

£4.00UK 

International Money Order thedoctorwhoproject.freeservers.com 


Make payable to “Jigsaw” 
Send your orders to: 
TDWP Season 31 Omnibus Winner of the 2003 MediaWest FANQ Awards 
1408-1005 Jervis Street “Best Doctor Who ‘Zine (General)” 
Vancouver, BC, Canada “Best Doctor Who Story (General}” 
ao “Best Doctor Who Artist” 
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Part II 


In this edition 
Patrick takes a 


look at the LOOSE 
CANNON RECON- 
STRUCTIONS... 


Rick Brindell was origi- 
nally a dub site for the 
early recons, but he felt & 


as to the flow of the re- 
constructions and 
thought he could do 
something to improve 
them. 


RICK BRINDELL: I had 
absolutely no experience 
or the proper equipment 
needed to do such a pro- 
ject so after exhaustive 
research, I went out a 
bought a scanner, a video 
capture card and video 
editing software. That 
cost several hundred dol- 
lars. The next step was to 
learn how to use it! 


Rick chose The Macra 
Terror as his first story, 


the reasons for which, he “the myth makers” 


always gives; "The reason 
was quite simple. It was 
the only set of telesnaps I 
had.". This quote is 
posted everywhere, rang- 
ing from newsletters to e- 
mails to the Loose Can- 
non website. 


Rick had a lot of prob- 
lems when originally 
producing the reconstruc- 
tions as he recalls; 


RB: Well it was all trial 
and error and that stage 
since I was completed 
inexperienced at using my 
new gadgets. I simply 
scanned the telesnaps and 
used the synopsis in Doc- 
tor Who Magazine to fill 
in the storyline. Since I 

wanted to make my recons a bit different than previous 
productions, I developed the scrolling text and many of 
the transitions that are pretty much taken for granted 
nowadays, such as cross fades, fade to black, etc. Also, 
I didn't realize it then, but I should have used the 
proper frame speed. NTSC runs at 30 fps and PAL 
runs at 25fps. At the time I had run NTSC at 24fps 
which made the text captions and clips jerk a bit. By 
the time I had produced The Myth Makers, the frame 
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“galaxy four” 


speed was up to standard. 


The telesnaps (when used) 
are on loan from people 
who have much better qual- 
ity photos and are no 
longer scanned from Doctor 
Who Magazine. The audio 
sources are pretty much the 
same, however, I am sup- 
plied with the camera 
cripts for each episode so 
hat I can create the pro- 
,duction as closely to the 
original as possible. For the 
non-telesnapped _ stories 
(which are my favorite) the 
pictures are provided by 
several fans who are quite 
happy to help in this noble 
cause. 


For Galaxy 4, we actually 
made our own props and 
backdrops and filmed quite 
a bit of new material since 
the source material was so 
scarce. Of course, many 
thanks go to Peter Purves 
for spending the time to 
film the intros for The Ce- 
lestial Toymaker and Gal- 
axy 4. For The Myth Mak- 

ers, David Howe allowed 
hy us to film the actual horse 
prop used in the original 
serial, so that footage can 
only been seen on the recon. 


Rick used to be the only 
main member of Loose 
Cannon with the exception 
of the people who provided 
help. Now, Rick's fellow 
conspirators are Derek 
Handley and the Doctor 
aka Dean Rose. The latter 
two people do most of the 
extensive research to find 
materials. 


DEREK HANDLEY: I had 
offered my services as a 
dub site for the recons soon 
after I started collecting 
them. In early ‘98, I was 
asked by Dominic Jackson 
if I would take on responsi- 
bility for dubbing Rick’s 

‘Myth Makers’ recon. This 
was the first I'd heard that anybody was even working 
on Myth Makers and I was intrigued at how he had 
done it as there were so few photos. I contacted Rick 
and he sent me a copy, he had just finished it, but it 
had not at that time been distributed. I was very im- 
pressed with the way Rick had used screen grabs from 
other stories to recreate Myth. However, I didn't like 
the choice of some of his ‘substitute’ actors, for example 
he had originally used the King from Time Monster as 


Priam, but he was far too recognizable as 
the wrong character to any Who fan. After 
some research into other roles the ‘correct’ 
actors from Myth had been in I came up 
with a list of videos that we wanted to get 
hold of. For example, Max Adrian (King 
Priam) had appeared in ‘Up Pompeii’, 
Francis de Woolfe (Agamemnon) in ‘Carry 
on Cleo’ (wearing the same costume he did 
in Myth!) and Frances White (Cassandra) 
was in ‘I Claudius’. 


Also I knew that a friend of mine (David 
Howe) had the original wooden horse prop 
from Myth Makers (given to him by the 
story's designer John Wood). David kindly 
agreed to let me film some video footage of 
the horse in his back garden. Luckily at the 
time I visited David was having some 
building work done to his house and so 
had several large bags of sand available to 
film the horse on. 


DEAN ROSE: I stumbled across the JV 
web site back in 1997 (I think). However at 
that time I had internet access from work, 
but had no external email address. I re- 
member that it was quite frustrating being 
able to read about the recons but not hav- 
ing a way to contact the distributors with- 
out email. I always thought that this was a 
bit biased and that there should have been 
a mailing address for postal applications. 
This was one of the reasons that the new 
LC site was set up for the odd few people 
nowadays that browse the internet but do 
not have an email account. Enquiries with- 
out an return email address but that leave 
a postal address are contacted (eventually) 
by land mail. Thankfully things have 
changed quite a lot over last few years and 
almost everyone who uses the internet also has 
email. 


Rick had only recently started on his Macra 
reconstruction when I contacted him and of- 
fered to review a pre-release tape. I warned 
Rick that my reviews were going to be pretty 
savage. I am very thorough with my reviews 
frequently pausing and rewinding the tape to 
double check scenes and captions. I think the 
first Macra review I sent Rick was several 
pages long for EACH episode. Luckily Rick 
took the review very positively and made virtu- 
ally all of the changes that I suggested. Rick 
agreed that ruthless reviews ultimately result 
in a better standard of production. 


The Myth Makers began a new trend for the 
reconstructions - the idea of filming new mate- 
rial - in this case, new footage of the actual 
Trojan Horse model used in The Myth Makers 
was filmed. The thought of filming new mate- 
rial came back for the reconstruction of Galaxy 
4. 


DH: Galaxy 4 is one of those stories that had 
very few pictures taken during filming. For this 
reason many people thought that it could never 
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polly & ben in “the macra terror” 


be done as a reconstruction. The return of the 5 
minute clip from the first episode gave a source 
of much more photographic material that could 
be used, but there was still not really enough 
material to do the story justice. It was actually 
whilst discussing how Galaxy 4 could be done 
with Dean Rose that we came up with the idea 
of creating some new footage, similar to what I 
had done for the Horse in Myth. Dean had been 
helping out with the Loose Cannon recons since 
Myth Makers by providing reviews of preview 
copies Rick sent to me, since Dean works very 
close to me we meet up most days for lunch. 
Initially we were just planning to film a few 
bits of the Chumbley outside the Police Box, but 
to do this we needed to create a Chumbley 
model, a Police Box and some landscape. Once 
we had these built we looked through the script 
to see what other shots we could easily recreate 
too. Using the camera scripts, we made notes of 
any shots we thought could be done as models 
or as close ups of hands etc. Anything really 
except shots that showed actors faces. We didn't 
originally plan to use any bits for the Dravhin, 
but then Dean's wife found a blonde wig that 
we thought would look OK to use for ‘over the 
shoulder’ shots, so that opened up the possibil- 
ity of filming quite a few more inserts. 
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DR: I’m not sure what made me think of 
filming new footage. Myth Makers was an 
unbelievable challenge. Especially when you 
consider that we were not using composites 
back then. It was pretty obvious that some- 
thing extra was needed for Myth Makers as 
_ there was simply too little material to pull 
off a full reconstruction. I thought it would 
be nice, wherever possible, to use something 
visual rather than have endless captions or 
_ full screen script. Being able to use the origi- 
nal horse prop was the icing on the cake. We 
deliberately tried to ‘age’ the horse footage to 
make it look like old cine film. Unfortu- 
nately, this didn't quite work properly but 
the results were still impressive 


In the opinion of the LC team, was the film- 
ing of the new footage for Galaxy 4 worth 
it?? 


DH: Definitely! It was a lot of work, but the 
reaction from the other fans has been fantas- 
tic. We could have just created still images of 
the sequences we filmed in Photoshop, but I 
think the little bits of movement scattered 
throughout the story really help to bring the 
recon to life. Also they do help in the flow of 
the story, (for example), video of a Chumbley 
firing it’s gun eliminates the need for a cap- 
tion explaining what is happening, so you 
can watch what's happening rather than 
read about it. I think the Chumbley setting 
fire to the bush (see right) is my favorite 
sequence, it works really well. 


DR: Oh definitely. I think every prop, model, 
double and all the moving video segments 
really helps to bring the reconstruction to 
life. 


RB: Yes, it was well worth the work. I couldn't 
imagine the recon without the filmed se- 
quences. 

Was it easy building a Chumbley and other 
props? 


DH: We decided that for the model work to look 
realistic, we would have to build them a rea- 
sonable size. Dean built the Police Box model 
at 1/3 scale mostly from wood and hardboard. 
It looked excellent in this size and allowed lots 
of detail to be included. The Chumbley was a 
rather more difficult shape to model. We 
worked out the scale from measuring pictures 
of the Chumbley by the side of Vicki and the 
Doctor and comparing these with photos of the 
Doctor outside the TARDIS. We blew up a 
photo of a Chumbley to the size we wanted and 
I used this to make templates from which I 
sculpted the ‘domed’ sections of the Chumbley 
in clay. I took a plaster mould from the clay 
and was then able to take fiber glass casts of 
the 4 domed sections. Once we had these casts 
the rest of the Chumbley was relatively easy to 
put together. Only one Chumbley prop was 
actually built, photos of more than one together 
were created in Photoshop. Dean made up most 


of the gun props and bits of set, including 
the Air Converter which he modeled full 
size based on photos of the actual Rill Cen- 
tre set. 


DR: Galaxy 4 went through so many itera- 
tions that it really became a fine tuning 
exercise in the end. I love making props | 
and models and it is quite amazing what 
you can get away with on video. Most of 
the props where simply wood, cardboard 
and plastic with some parts even taken 
from household objects. After all most of | 
the props only need to last a few hours so 
its just not worth building anything too 
permanent. The exception of course is the 
Police Box model which is a real master- 
piece even up close and the Chumbley 
which is made of sturdy fibreglass and will 
probably last forever. 


When they have got the material and have 
sent it to Rick, he produces a first draft 
using whatever he can to boost the story. 
He sends them to Dean and Derek who 
examine them with a fine toothcomb. Re- 
views are posted to Rick and improve- 
ments are made. Rick sends Derek the 
finished version on CD-ROM so he can 
make the PAL master tapes without any 
loss in quality. Rick produces the NTSC 
versions himself. This was a problem with 
the Richard Devlin recons. He had pro- 
duced the originals using PAL videotape, 
it was sent over to Robert Franks, con- 
verted to NTSC and had the credits stuck 
on. Released in this form, it was fine, but 
the finished tape was sent back to the UK 
and re-converted into PAL. This had the 
effect of degrading the quality of the mate- 
rial. 


Rick has also done a minor restoration job 
in his reconstruction of The Celestial Toy- 
maker. As most people know, the final 
episode of the story - entitled The Final 
Test exists, without the next episode cap- 
tion. Rick captured the episode into his 
computer in two minute segments and at 
the last bit, put the caption: NEXT EPI- 
SODE - A HOLIDAY FOR THE DOCTOR 
and redid the closing credits. He then put 
the whole episode back together and ren- 
dered The Final Test back onto videotape - 
specially restored for the reconstruction. 


RB: I just thought it really needed the cap- 
tion to be restored, and since I had already 
captured the whole episode into my com- 
puter, it was easy to recreate the caption. I 
cut off the last minute or so and took a still 
photo of the candy on the floor and pasted it 
after the cut. Then I used the title generator in 
Media Studio to recreate the title. Then I 
scrolled the credits, which has to be completely 
recreated over it and faded to black when 
needed. 


Rick used animation in The Celestial Toy- 
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“enemy of the world” 


maker with the dolls growing. He did this, 
which he explains below: 


RB: Basically I cut out the clowns and pasted 
them on a blue background. Then I overlayed 
the photo over the background photo and hued 
out the colour blue so that all you could see 
were the clowns. Then I used a 2D moving path 
to make them grow. Pretty neat effect really:) 
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Actors from Doctor Who have now been 
recording introductions to the reconstruc- 
| tions - Peter Purves (Steven) recorded intro- 
uctions for Galaxy 4 and The Celestial 
Toymaker and recently, Carole Ann Ford 
(Susan) recorded an introduction for the 
recon of The Reign of Terror. To go with the 
reconstruction of Mission to the Unknown, 
Loose Cannon reunited the three stars of 
the story - Edward De Souza, Jeremy Young 
and Barry Jackson for a special program 
entitled Mission to the Unknown - Reunion 
where the three stars watched the recon- 
struction and spoke about it. Rick says that 
_ this was the first time the three men had 
seen each other since Mission to the Un- 
known was filmed - which was in 1965. 


DR: Mission to the Unknown was really 
Derek's baby from the onset. He put a lot of 
effort into getting some of the exclusive pho- 
tos and was responsible for pulling together 
the recon. I was mainly involved in prop 
building, camera work and writing the 
usual slaughtering reviews again. A simple 
but favourite prop of mine is the Cory tape 
recorder in Mission to the Unknown. There 
is a technical drawing of the episode's dis- 
tress rocket in the ‘Early Years’ book. This 
actually gives the dimensions of the tape 
recorder with its perspex lid. From this, in 
an evening I knocked up a fairly convincing 
replica which features throughout the recon. 


The way the human into a Varga transfor- 
mation was edited came from ideas of mine 
too. I thought this scene was particularly 
effective and was very pleased with it. I was 
also really pleased when Edward de Souza 
agreed to film the intro. As he was the star 
of the show that week anybody else would 
not really have been suitable. I actually 
contacted all of the cast and got replies back 
from Jeremy Young and Barry Jackson after 
we had filmed Edward de Souza. I remem- 
ber at that time Derek was fairly close to 
finishing Mission and we discussed the idea 
of a ‘Mission Premiere’ and reunion. I con- 
tacted Jeremy and Barry who agreed subject 
to work commitments. When I tried to con- 
tact Edward I found he had just left the 
country to work in the far East for over a 
month (hence his tan in the reunion). So 
everything went on hold waiting for him to 
return. Luckily a mutually convenient time 
was arranged. All three guys enjoyed the 
recon and were really impressed with our 
efforts and the Q&A session flowed seem- 
lessly too. It was fascinating to listen to the 
guys. 


Derek borrowed a space suit and performed 
the various moves required for the actors in 
Mission to the Unknown and the faces of the 
actors were put over his face using the compos- 
ite facility. Derek also has a replica of a Dalek 
and this was used a lot in the production of 
this reconstruction. 
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Rick, Dean and Derek have brought Doctor 


Who Reconstructions well into the 21st century 
with the next reconstruction to be released 


"after The Massacre. They have reconstructed 


“the faceless ones” 


The 4-part historical story The Massacre is the 
next Loose Cannon Reconstruction. Not many 
photographs exist for the story, so the team 
have had to make a lot of composite photo- 
graphs. 


RB: Well the Massacre was quite a job putting 
together. The biggest problem we had to solve 
was finding suitable source material which 
took nearly a year on its own. Then we had to 
carefully review the camera script to start mak- 
ing composites for the production. As we start- 
ing making progress with what we had, I 
would edit together the photos and completed 
more composites or had Derek and Dean do 
them. The soundtrack was cleaned up and 
Voila! 


Since then, well known actor Julian Glover 
(Doctor Who - The Crusade, Doctor Who - City 
of Death, For Your Eyes Only, Indiana Jones 
and the Last Crusade) filmed introductions 
and linking narration for The Crusade, Mary 
Peach (Astrid in The Enemy of the World) 
filmed an introduction for that story while a 
celebrity intro has been recorded for the forth- 
coming recon of The Massacre. 


One of the latest LC recons - the much mocked 
The Enemy of the World (which Rick likes) was 
a telesnap reconstruction with a difference - 
episode 4 has no telesnaps. To compensate for 
this, screen grabs from the existing episode 3 
were used along with a few composite shots. 
Rick found the scene featuring Salamander's 
trip underground a difficult one to do and was- 
n't entirely satisfied with that scene. 


Even though the LC recons are brilliant, Rick 
and co feel that the first few reconstructions 
(The Macra Terror, The Faceless Ones and The 
Myth Makers) could do with a face-lift. Inci- 
dentally, the recent Doctor Who Magazine 
archive of The Myth Makers from last year (I 
think - but you're welcome to correct me) fea- 
tures a few new photos which Rick didn't have 
access to while working on his reconstruction, 
including one of Vicki and Troilus kissing. 
Other exclusive pictures have also been un- 
earthed which will be used in the reconstruc- 


the season 1 classic Marco Polo. None of the 
episodes exist and only a ton of produc- 
tion/publicity photos exist. However, the ma- 
jority of the photographs are in colour, and so, 
the team have COLOURISED the rest of the 
photographs AND the title sequence. This is a 
major breakthrough for the reconstructions. 
Dean briefly explains a few details about the 
reconstruction to end all reconstructions. 


DR: The photos were colourised in Photoshop. 
Some experimentation was needed to get the 
colours looking natural. Most of the B&W pho- 
tos have colour reference material and using 
Photoshop it is possible to ‘sample’ the colour 
from an object and then paint with it. This 
functionality was extremely useful as it meant 
we didn't have to be great artists to get impres- 
sive results. As the grayscale remains intact 


THE LOOSE CANNON RECONS 


LC17_~—- Marco Polo 

LC12 = The Reign Of Terror 
LC14 ~The Crusade 

LCl11 = Galaxy 4 

LC13 ~=Mission To The Unknown 
LC03 = The Myth Makers 

New The Daleks’ Master Plan 
LC16 ~= The Massacre 

LCO08_—— The Celestial Toymaker 
LC06 = The Savages 

LCO7 ~The Smugglers 

LC04 = The Tenth Planet 

LC10 ~=—‘ The Power Of The Daleks 
LCO9 = The Highlanders 

LC19 The Moonbase 

LCO1 = The Macra Terror 

LC02 ~The Faceless Ones 

LC15 The Enemy Of The World 
LC19 ~——- The Invasion 

LC05 ~—— The Space Pirates 


‘tonally’ the image does not change. This is 
why the recon can be viewed in B&W if the 
viewer prefers. The whole process is rather like 
using an electronic colouring-in book. 


All the basic editing techniques remain the 
same. The established LC format has remained 
unaltered. We did think about using colour in 
the captions but they looked awful. Episode 
captions and text captions remain in white as 
this produced the best result. The closing cap- 
tion have been made yellow as tonally this is 
the closest colour to white and it just adds a bit 
of variety of the credits. 


The original COI reconstruction of Marco Polo 
used an incorrect Next Episode caption. The 
title of episode 3 was Five Hundred Eyes, but 
the working title was The Cave of Five Hun- 
dred Eyes, and that went onto the Next Epi- 
sode caption for episode 2. The correct version 
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“the tenth planet episode 4” 


is on this recon. 


DR: Derek has been extremely fussy and in- 
credibly accurate. We have stuck as closely as 
possible to the camera script. For most of the 
recon this is even down to the detail of who is 
in shot for each line spoken. The camera scripts 
are a godsend. 


From an original project of just one story in 
1997/98, Loose Cannon have reconstructed 
around 17 stories and have made Rick, Dean 
and Derek household names in Doctor Who 
fandom. When preparing their reconstruction 
of The Tenth Planet, the Restoration Team 
requested a copy of the LC recon of the story 
which they used as a reference for dubbing the 
clips. If that isn't brilliant recognition from 
official (well, nearly official) channels, I don't 
know what is. 


Their website have run two competitions - a 
camera script from episode 1 of Marco Polo 
signed by Carole Ann Ford (Susan) and a 
signed photograph of Kevin Stoney from The 
Invasion and The Dalek Master Plan. 


As I finish writing this part of the article, they 
have reconstructed and released The Invasion 
and The Moonbase. They are working on The 
Abominable Snowmen and The Dalek Master 
Plan, which is the last story which needs to be 
reconstructed. 


For more information on the Loose Cannon 
Reconstructions including details on how to 
order them via e-mail or snail mail, go to the 
LC website at www.recons.com and while 
you're at it, take at a look at the message 
board and the Coming Soon page to see some 
brilliant composite photos from the forthcom- 
ing Massacre reconstruction. 


Article by Patrick Furlong 


In part 3 of our look at the various 
Doctor Who recon projects, 
Patrick will spotlight the 

“Joint Venture” recons. 
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BY DAVID J HOWE ¢ ARNOL 


Well, I thought it would be easy. 


When David J. Howe and I published the 
first edition of Howe’s Transcendental 
Toybox, the Doctor Who merchandise 
guide, in November 2000, we knew that it 
was far more than the first-ever guide to 
Who collectibles. It was the beginning of 
an ongoing effort to build the most com- 
prehensive catalogue of Doctor Who 
memorabilia ever assembled, and since 
the show was experiencing a renaissance 
in merchandising thanks to the folks at 
Product Enterprise, Big Finish and else- 
where, David and I clearly had our work 


nd understandable - 
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cut out for us. 


But of even greater im- 
portance was the under- 
lying idea that of all the 
books that had been writ- 
ten about the history of 
the show — including 
quite a few authored by 
David himself - the 
story of how Doctor Who 
related to its audience 
through merchandising 
had yet to be told. It 
could even be said that 
due to the tactile, ac- 
quisitive nature of col- 
lecting, fans of Doctor 
Who have never gotten 
closer to the saga they 
love than through the 
memorabilia _they’ve 
gathered over the last 
AO years. Granted, this 
book would not be a 
linear story told in 
any narrative sense — 
even I’m not crazy 
enough to forget that 
it is, for all intents 
and purposes, an en- 
cyclopedic catalogue. 


Regardless of grander intentions, from a 
production standpoint the inevitable sec- 
ond edition of the Toybox — originally 
planned for 2002 — seemed like a rela- 
tively simple matter. After all, the bulk of 
the work had already been accomplished 
back in 1999 when I completed the first 
edition. Back then, thousands of individ- 
ual collectibles — represented by photo- 
graphs and detailed descriptions — had to 
be assembled, organized into a logical 
structure, and then put down on page 
after page of a book that had to be cre- 
ated literally from scratch. Now, how- 
ever, all we needed to do was update that 
book to include items from 2000-2002, 
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I thought it 
would be easy 


tweak the areas that needed adjustment 
based on reader suggestions and correc- 
tions, and then release the new, im- 
proved, and even more comprehensive 
volume to a breathlessly waiting audi- 
ence. 


The best laid plans... As it turned out, 
despite the fact that the admittedly hu- 
mongous job of ‘book-building’ had been 
completed years ago, the process of bring- 
ing the book up to date and incorporating 
all the changes we wanted to make — all 
in aid of making this an even more de- 
tailed and accurate guide than the first 
edition — would ultimately prove to be 
almost as daunting a task. Eventually, I 
would wind up tearing the whole book 
apart and relaying out the whole thing 
from page one. Along the way, a con- 
certed effort was made to introduce more 
logic into the content — it’s hard for a col- 
lector to look up a price for that bottle of 
TARDIS-shaped bubble bath unless it’s 
in a reasonably sensible category — and a 
bit more aesthetic quality as well. 


One of the first considerations was the 
color section. Last time around, we of- 
fered a color gallery insert showcasing 
some of the more intriguing items from 
the history of Who merchandising, but 
this time we wanted the color pages to 
offer something more than just pretty 
pictures. Early in the process, we decided 
to make the color gallery something spe- 
cial — a complete visual catalogue of every 
Doctor Who Magazine cover from issue #1 
right through to the last issue released in 
2002. We also threw in the annuals, spe- 


cials, and the complete run of Doctor Who 
Classic Comics to round out the section. 
Aesthetically pleasing and informative. 


We also wanted to do something special 
for all those fans who enjoyed the first 
book, so early in the production of book 
two we contacted the good folks at Prod- 
uct Enterprise and arranged for them to 
produce a limited edition run of a unique 
variant Special Weapons Dalek Rolykin. 
The first 600 people to order the second 
edition would get one of these rare, num- 
bered collectibles as a free premium — just 
our way of saying thanks for the support. 


And what a lot of support we had! As be- 
fore, the key to this book’s success was 
the passionate involvement of so many 
Who collectors who graciously offered 
their photographs and tidbits of informa- 
tion for inclusion in the book. Perhaps 
most gratifying were the people who liter- 
ally e-mailed me out of the blue to say 
they noticed a particular item lacked a 
photo in the first edition of the book and 
would I care to have one? The timeliness 
and generosity of these collectors couldn’t 
be overestimated when you consider how 
many thousands of items we have to cover 
in this monster of a catalogue. 


But here we are, all these months later, 
and the second edition of the Toybox is 
out and in the hands of Doctor Who collec- 
tors everywhere. It would seem the task 
is at last complete...but wait a minute. 
While we were working on this newly 
regenerated second incarnation of the 
Toybox, the 40th anniversary year came 
and went, bringing with it not only a flood 
of new Who items like inflatable Daleks 
and audio dramas and laser-etched sculp- 
tures but also the news that Doctor Who 
would return to television in 2005! And 
we all know what that means — more 
merchandise! 


Sigh, back to the grind. You can expect 
the first regular update to the Toybox, 
covering all the 2003 anniversary items, 
to arrive sometime at the end of 2004. A 
collector’s work is never done... 


...And yes, the weirdest item in the book, 
for my part, is still the Tom Baker under- 
pants. It’s wacky, a bit disturbing, and it 
never fails to get a chuckle at conven- 


tions. 


Article by Arnold T. Blumberg 
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deadly reunion 


Well, I can safely say that this was 
not a book I was looking forward 
too. Between them Barry Letts 
and Terrance Dicks may have 
been responsible for some great 
Doctor Who. But they are also 
responsible for the terrible 
Pertwee Audio plays, The Para- 
dise of Death and The Ghosts of N- 
Space and while the books of Un- 
cle Terrance may include Exodus 
and Endgame, they also include 
the Eight Doctors and the truly 
dire Warmonger (an atrocious 
piece of fanwank that would have 
been thrown out almost immedi- 
ately if sent in by any new au- 
thor.) 


So to say that I was not approach- 
ing this book with a degree of 
optimism is probably fair. I won- 
dered why this was the anniver- 
sary offering, and why the anni- 
versary tale hadn’t gone to the 
more recognisable (and to me far 
more obvious choice) of a Tom 
Baker story. It seemed to be me 
that this was designed to be a 
nostalgia trip to an era that was 
gone before I was born, and given 
the mess that was Warmonger, it 
seemed to be a terrible and justi- 
fied fear. 


To be absolutely honest given the 
clichéd characters and clearly 
signposted plot I should hate this 
book, but, and I don’t know why, I 
don't. 


It is safe to say that once the Doc- 
tor turns up (and that isn’t until 
about page 100) the book is 
Pertwee by numbers, mysterious 
goings on in an English village, a 
special surprise guest villain (You 
won't need more than one guess to 
identify who.) The plot we’ve seen 
before — several times - and is 
paper thin to boot (Big nasty guy 
wants to create chaos so that he 
can rule the world. That’s it.) The 
ending is literally Dues ex Ma- 
china (in fact so literally that I 
wonder if it is a deliberate hom- 
age, I would assume so.) Yet I 
don’t mind. Part of this is doubt- 
less the verve and charm em- 
ployed by the authors. 


The book isn’t going to win any 
sort of literary award, that much 
is certain, but it isn’t offensive or 
bad, and it cracks along at a rea- 
sonable pace. 


There are undoubtedly problems 
with the book that nothing can 
paper over though. The books is 
split into two sections, and the 
core is apparently the Brigadier’s 
love story, which is something that 
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is set up 
well in the 
first sec- 
tion, set 
just after 
World War 
I. 


Yet in the 

second 

section it 

more or 

less 

promptly 

disap- 

pears. 

(True, 

t h e! 

Briga- 

dier’s 

memory 

has been 

wiped, 

but we 

don’t 

have a 

struggle 

from 

him to 

remem- 

ber 

any- 

thing, 

0) r 

indeed 

have 

any 

indication that what happened 
before is anyway relevant to stop- 
ping what is happening then — it’s 
just background. You can read the 
second part of the book without 
the first, and it doesn’t matter, you 
will understand almost every- 
thing. 


When the Brigadier does remem- 
ber, it doesn’t have any effect on 
the plot; it just makes him embar- 
rassed and causes him to leave the 
room) much of the plot as already 
mentioned is paint by numbers, 
and very predictable, the charac- 
ters are clichés (which the Doctor 
comments upon in the pages of the 
book) the surprise villain is given 
away (by the Doctor commenting 
that it is exactly like something he 
would do, so he couldn’t be in- 
volved.) 


And, perhaps far more worryingly, 
when the Doctor does appear in 
the book, there are worrying signs 
that we are heading down War- 
monger territory with the Doctor 
commenting that he used to play 
perigosto stick in the Gallifreyan 
version of the Dave Clark five. 
Fortunately however that stops 
almost as soon as it began Oh, and 
as a further minor continuity 
niggle, it further confuses Unit 


BIBIC} 
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dating 

(The Bridgader is, according to 
this 16 in 1941 — which would 
mean that he was born in 1925, 
and would therefore be around 50 
in 1975, when I would seem to 
think he was younger than that. 
Don’t earlier books have him as 60 
or so in the mid 90s?) 


The other thing I do have to com- 
ment upon is the use of Hades as a 
villain. This is personal thing, 
mainly being that I have always 
seen Hades as a more or less nice 
guy doing a job. The plan would 
perfectly suit someone like Ares — 
as the god of war — so it would 
make far more sense, so why Ha- 
des? Why does everyone have to 
make him a villain? 


Overall though I like it. The book 
is inconsequential, and it isn’t 
going to set the universe on fire. 
It’s nothing more than distillation 
of the era really. In some respects 
that makes it the perfect anniver- 
sary book. It’s like the five Doc- 
tors, not a great TV story in it’s 
own right, but good enough at 
summing up what you like about 
the series to make it enjoyable. 
What more could you ask for? 5/10 


Review by Huw Davies 
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season: 9 

production code: LLL 

directed by: Michael Briant 

written by: Malcolm Hulke 

first transmitted: 

1 26 feb 72, 5:50 
04 mar 72, 5:50 
11 mar 72, 5:50 
18 mar 72, 5:50 
25 mar 72, 5:45 
01 apr 72, 5:50 


By 1972 the doubt about DR WHO’s future, 
which had existed since Peter Bryant’s negli- 
gent handling of Season 6 in 1968-9, was 
firmly a thing of the past. The move to colour 
and the advent of Jon Pertwee as the dandi- 
fied, most dashing Doctor yet had helped to 
pull the series back from the brink of oblivion. 


Not least because it is a sequel to DOCTOR 
WHO & THE SILURIANS, THE SEA DEVILS 
has its roots very firmly in Season 7. The 
creatures themselves are underwater cousins 
of the Silurians who had debuted in Pertwee’s 
second story in 1970. The major fault of the 
latter Pertwee years was almost continual 
repetition in the type of storyline - Monster- 
invades-planet-Doctor-saves-planet. Back in 
the 70s this was a very annoying trait, but in 


the wake of the verbose incomprehensibility of whether the Citroen company had a number of 


the JN-T years, a turn to this form of pacey 
action-adventure story is just what is needed 
to bring DOCTOR WHO successfully into the 
21st century in the forthcoming new season. 


The story itself is superbly executed and shows 
what a marvellous director Michael E Briant 
was when he was given a script worthy of his 
talents such as this or THE ROBOTS OF 
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DEATH instead of mediocre drivel such as 
COLONY IN SPACE, DEATH TO THE 
DALEKS or REVENGE OF THE CYBERMEN 
which he was usually lumbered with. Malcolm 
Hulke’s script, a well-disguised environmental 
parable, which is superbly constructed, and for 
the time, quite well characterised. 


Whilst the Doctor is visiting The Master in his 
island prison where he has been since his ar- 
rest at the climax of THE DAEMONS at the 
end of the previous season, an unknown assail- 
ant is attacking submarines in close proximity 
to a so-called “top secret” naval research base. 
It is this, which gives the story it’s only major 
blunder. If the base is “top secret” then why 
does it have HMS SEASPITE in large letters 
on the gate? 


The Governor of The Master’s prison, Colonel 
George Trenchard is an archetypal Colonel 
Blimpish ultra conservative patriot whose 
patriotism also leads to his downfall as The 
Master convinces Trenchard that he will be 
defeating enemies of the state by aiding him in 
awakening the Sea Devils and latterly has no 
trouble in convincing the gullible Governor 
that the Doctor and Jo are spies who must be 
captured. Veteran actor Clive Moreton por- 
trays Trenchard with a believable gullibility, 
which steers clear of stereotype. As the truth 
finally dawns upon him that the Master is 
attempting to destroy the human race, one can 
only feel sympathy for the character and genu- 
ine sorrow when the Sea Devils kill him at the 
start of episode 4. A nice touch is by his desk, 
Trenchard has a photograph of himself with 
his wife (Moreton’s wife, the actress Fanny 
Rowe who played Julia McKenzie’s mother, 
Nancy Penrose in the comedy series FRESH 
FIELDS). 


If these scenes have a fault and it is the big- 
gest and most awful in the story, it is the use 
of Citroen cars with the doors removed!!! 
Why???? Admittedly, these were economically 
difficult times in the UK with high inflation 
rates and high wage demands leading to con- 
stant strikes in industry, but one wonders 
whether the doorless Citroens were meant to 
be a trend-setting fashion statement or 


damaged vehicles which the BBC had bought 
relatively cheaply. Whichever, they are cloy- 
ing and irritating and add nothing to the nar- 
rative whatsoever. 


The Doctor’s help in this story comes not from 
UNIT (who by this stage were not the elite 
military force of Season 7, but an unbelievable 
organisation worthy of comedy programme) 
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anes. — 


the sea devils 


but from Captain John Hart (Edwin Richfield) 
of the Royal Navy and his assistant June 
Blythe (June Murphy). The Doctor fits as 
comfortably into the naval scenario as he does 
into a military one and would have been nice 
to see the Doctor occasionally seconded to the 
Royal Navy in order to give both writers and 
viewers alike a rest from the increasingly 
bland UNIT. At first, Captain Hart remains 
sceptical of The Doctor’s identity until Blythe 
announces: 


“There’s a young lady here sir with two UNIT 
passes”. Even then the disbelieving Hart 
proclaims the Doctor “Mad as a hatter” as he 
states “Nelson was a personal friend...” 


Indeed Jo Grant really does come into her own 
in this story. Her resourcefulness is at its 
peak. In episode three she frees the impris- 
oned Doctor with the bunch of skeleton keys, 
which would prove so useful in CARNIVAL OF 
MONSTERS and in the final episode, when 
the base’s power supply is cut off by the invad- 
ing Seas Devils, Jo escapes through a ventila- 
tion hatch. It is easy to dismiss Jo Grant as 
archetypal screamer but she was also very 
resourceful and in that only Ace can be said to 
have been of the same ilk. Without a doubt, Jo 
was a screamer yes, but she was also resource- 
ful and her relationship with the Doctor was 
one of the strongest in the history of the series. 
Indeed, this should serve as a valuable lesson 
to incoming producer, Russell T Davies that a 
Screamer could work in the 21st century, if, 
like Jo Grant she has other traits to counter- 
balance the archetypal screaming traits. 


The Story’s monsters, The Sea Devils are with- 
out a shadow of doubt one of the best new 
monsters of the Pertwee era, right up there 
with their land-based cousins The Silurians (or 
Eocenes) and The Sontarans, Indeed, Briant’s 
method of introducing them into the story is 
both taut and teasing and lesson to lesser di- 
rectors (notably Peter Moffatt’s in-your-face) 
introduction of The Sontarans in THE TWO 
DOCTORS. Our first sight of the creatures is 
a green paw at the abandoned sea base fol- 
lowed by a brief view of the head and an eye as 
one of the creatures kills the maintenance man 
Hickman (Hugh Futcher) leaving his colleague 
played by the late Declan Mullholland (who 
fares much better here than in his minuscule 
role as Count Grendel’s hunchback servant 
Till in THE ANDROIDS OF TARA 6 years 
later) hysterical and in a state of shock. We 
get our first full view of one of the creatures as 
it destroys a small boat. 


Roger Delgado is on top form, as The Master 


and I would argue that this 
story is an even better vehicle § 
for his talents than was THE 
DAEMONS. Here, all facets of 
The Master’s character are 
fully on display. His seemingly 
genuine pleasure at seeing the 
Doctor and Jo, his manipula- 
tion of Trenchard, his duplicity 
in deceiving the governor, his 
scheming at using the Sea Dev- 
ils to destroy the human race, 
not to mention the superb hu- 
mour which Anthony Ainley so 

sadly lacked, played to perfec- j 
tion here as he watches the 
children’s animated series THE 


CLANGERS on TV: 
TRENCHARD: “You don’t 
watch that do you...?” 
MASTER: “It seems to be a 
rather intelligent alien life- 
form...” 

TRENCHARD: “They’re only 
puppets you know...for chiil- 
dren” 

MASTER: (Disappointedly) 
“oh...” 


Some Barry Letts era stereo- 
types still remain in this story. 
In this instance the unthink- 


ing, self-important,  self- 
righteous’ civil’ ser- 
vant/parliamentarian in this 


case Walker, played to pom- 
pous perfection by veteran ac- 
tor Martin Boddy who had been a contempo- 
rary of the noted British composer Constant 
Lambert and had attended Lambert’s funeral 
in 1950. Walker is rather more interested in 
his stomach, digesting eggs, bacon, sausage, 
tea and toast and smoked salmon sandwiches 
whilst being content to destroy the Sea Devils 
with a nuclear strike, oblivious of the Doctor 
attempts to get the creatures to negotiate with 
the humans, a task in which he almost suc- 
ceeds until Walker’s attack destroys the Doc- 
tor’s efforts. Although the attack on the Sea 
Devil base which Walker orders, apart from 
annoying The Doctor, frightening Jo (nothing 
new in that!) obviously embitters the Sea Dev- 
ils thus leading to the attack on the Sea Base 
in WARRIORS OF THE DEEP some 110 years 
later. One cannot help but sympathise when 
the Doctor asks, “Which idiot ordered an at- 
tack?” For all the character of Walker is far 
more than the similar Chinn in CLAWS OF 
AXOS who looked for less like a civil servant 
than like an escapee from an old folk’s home 
who had wandered into the plot by accident. 


The use of actual Royal Navy hardware in the 
story enhances it greatly and adds greatly to 
the already stylish and superbly shot location 
footage to such an extent that the stock foot- 
age of ships, artillery guns, torpedoes and 
explosions could well have been shot by Briant 
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on location, so well does it fit into the location 
footage. 


Hart sends a submarine to the seabed to try 
and find out who or what is causing the at- 
tacks and here two other British actors who 
would become renowned in later years put in 
an appearance. British Character actor Don- 
ald Sutherland appears as the submarine CO 
Cmdr Ridgeway and David Griffin who in the 
80s and 90s would make his name in the Brit- 
ish sitcoms HI-DE-Hi and KEEPING UP AP- 
PERANCES. Pretty soon the sub is captured 
by the Sea Devils and it is here that the one 
major fault with Briant’s direction otherwise 
superb design arises. The guard Sea Devil 
doesn’t look threatening at all when compared 
to those with whom the Doctor tries to negoti- 
ate and who later attack the naval base. 
Maybe the cameras are positioned wrongly, 
but the aforesaid guard Sea Devil looks more 
like a benign pet than a threat, but in no way 
does this add to the story’s detriment 


The scene in part three in which the Sea Dev- 
ils emerge from the sea is stunning, greatly 
added to by the fact that Trenchard realises 
that he has been deceived. Alas, Briant is 
aware of this and over the next two episodes 
we get several variations on the theme and 
alas, the initial impact is rather lessened. 
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One of the more unusual, yet de- 
lightful traits of both the Silurians 
and The Sea Devils compared with 
other monsters is their ability to 
listen to reason which they did here 
and in the mediocre WARRIORS OF 
THE DEEP and indeed one feels 
genuine pity at their confusion at 
the Doctor’s plea for clemency and 
the Master’s talk of the human’s 
betrayal, which thanks to Walker’s 
' heavy-handedness is rather borne 
{ out. 


i The attack on the Sea Base avoids 
cliché and is both exciting and grip- 
ping. If it is let down by anything is 
¥ it is The Master’s easy escape from 
his guard whom he first hypnotises 
then knocks out. As the Master’s 
guards at the fort were impervious 
to his hypnotism one had rather 
hoped that this cliché had been 
avoided for once, but not so. 


The moral issue of whether or not to 
used a nuclear strike to destroy the 
Sea Devils is an interesting one and 
honourable though the Sea Devils 
are, one can sympathise with 
Walker in this instance as following 
the torpedo attacks on their base, 
they realise that mankind has be- 
trayed them and would obviously be 
out for revenge so in this instance 
one can sympathise with Walker 
and realise that he isn’t quite the 
idiot he comes over as being. 


The ending of the story is rather similar to the 
climax of The Silurians as their base is blown 
up with the Master feigning almost drowning 
to again hypnotise a gullible hovercraft crew- 
man whom he disguises as himself before es- 
caping in the hovercraft. 


The Sea Devils, with the possible exception of 
CARNIVAL OF MONSTERS is one of the last 
great classics of the Pertwee years. Its simple, 
but exciting narrative combined with Michael 
E Briant’s pacey direction makes THE SEA 
DEVILS an even better story than THE DAE- 
MONS. It is, without a doubt, an underrated 
classic. 

Article by Gary Phillips 


We take a look at a new story 
in each issue 


Barbara-— 
Anne Eddy 
was the 
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th Gary Ru 
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"... a Timelord even more so..." 


Oh how we Doctor Who fans frowned and huffed 
when we first heard of people in long black coats 
babbling mysteriously about the Matrix. The Matrix, 
was our invention. Well - if not ours specifically, then 
ours collectively. For us Who fans, of course, the 
Matrix was the repository of all Timelord knowledge 
and experience, a strange, mystical domain, possibly 
a computer, possibly more. If we were to pass the 
analogy on to us Doctor Who fans, the Matrix would 
be the sum total of our fan experience of the program 
and all its many facets. This experience did not start 
with - and does not end with - simply the original 
transmission of the television episodes. It is a 
complex interweaving of books, tape-recordings, 
video-recordings, CDs, fan-fiction, conventions, home- 
made Daleks - the million and one different faces of 
Doctor Who. 


In some ways, this Matrix is the most important part 
of the Doctor Who phenomenon: after all, without our 
reaction and interest as fans, it's unlikely that the 
program would be little more than a one-season 
footnote in the history of British broadcasting. If 
anyone doubts the importance of the fan experience - 
our Matrix - to the history of Doctor Who, look who 
we have writing the comeback: Russell T. Davies, the 
man who put K-9 in Queer as Folk. 


So our experiences as fans - the history of what 
attracted us to Doctor Who in the first place, the 
accounts of our early attempts at fan fiction and fan 
art, our sense of shock when we discovered the larger 
community of fans, our brave teenage efforts trying 
to convince Trekkies that Sylvester McCoy 
represented something better than TNG - all these 
things are important to the flavour and history of 
Who. And, as the rise of Russell T. Davies from Who- 
name dropping script writer to NA author to writer of 
the BBC comeback season shows, these things are 
perhaps more important now than ever, because they 
will shape the program's future. 


When I first proposed this as a regular feature for 
Whotopia to Bob, I described the format to him as a 
mixture of reviews and remembrances of all these 
varied aspects of the Doctor Who universe - anything 
and everything that has made it what it is for us 
today, shedding light both on the history of the fan 
experience of the program and the history of the 
program itself. Don’t expect it to be a clear-cut 
exposition of what it means to be a fan, incidentally, 
but in keeping with the spirit of Who itself, expect 
more of a ramble through the byways and forgotten 
corners of the universe. 


"How about a little trip in the TARDIS? I'm just 
off..." 


As someone once said, the best place to start is at the 
beginning - the gateway to our Matrix, if you will. 
Hands up whose introduction to Doctor Who was 
simple and straightforward? No, I didn't think there 
were any of you out there... None of us can deny it: 
Doctor Who is a strange beast. It seems at first fairly 
easy to explain to outsiders and non-fans (man who 
isn't human has time machine in shape of British 
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police box, goes all over Universe saving said 
Universe and its various corners from destruction 
and scourge by alien villains). Having said that, once 
you get past the basics, the mechanics that make the 
program work can become very difficult to explain. 


"Have I tried to explain Doctor Who to my girlfriend? 
Yeah, loads of times, but I don’t think she quite ‘gets 
it’. She keeps asking why it’s not more like Star Trek. 
Actually, she’s more of a Bd fan...” 

-Nick 


If it's confusing trying to explain the finer points of 
Doctor Who's mythology to girlfriends, wives, etc., 
then try explaining it to impressionable seven or 
eight year olds who have only just encountered the 
program for the first time. For those of us 
languishing in the remoter corners of the former 
Empire and its Commonwealth, there was the 
pecularity of language and general alien mystique of 
its non-local production to overcome first. For many 
of us in North America (whether the Great White 
North or it's southern cousin), our first introduction 
was surely Robot. Hands up those whose first 
exposure to Doctor Who was the same - yes, thought 
so. Most PBS stations in the US seem to have started 
their showing of Doctor Who with Tom Baker, and 
there's a whole generation of Doctor Who fans for 
whom Tom Baker is THE Doctor. But by the time 
most PBS stations had started to show the program, 
Tom Baker had long since fallen off the Pharos tower, 
and had his scarf unravelled by a young, blond- 
haired man. While a generation of Doctor Who fans 
was being created in the US, their contemporaries in 
the UK, however, knew only Peter Davidson as the 
Doctor. 


Robot is an odd story to start a lifelong obsession. 
There's the rushed beginning for starters: "Now hang 
on a minute!", and then suddenly you're immersed in 
the middle of a story. Was anyone else saying to 
themselves: "I like this, but what the heck's going 
on?" 


"It seemed like they'd missed out the first five minutes 
of the program. It wasn’t until they showed ‘The Five 
Doctors’ that I heard about regeneration and realized 
what had been going on at the beginning of Robot.” 
-Nick 


After this, however, the story falls into a fairly 
typical "Doctor-solves-mystery-and-saves-the-day" 
story, and Tom Baker's character seems natural and 
to fit easily into the role. Odd to think that virtually 
every other Doctor (Paul McGann being something of 
an exception) took some time to settle into their 
portrayal, and that their debut story is often 
considered their weakest. Would you have watched 
another Doctor Who episode if your introduction to 
the program had been The Twin Dilemma, or Time 
and the Rani? 


But although Robot seems, with the benefit of 
hindsight, to be a perfectly acceptable starting point, 
what a weird place it is to start. There was so much 
in that story that seemed so... odd: 


"I had no idea what Tom Baker was saying most of 


the time. Something about a complex 
leading to  successive-zilt and _ over 
compum-something? 

-Tom 


True, a supressed Oediopos Complex 
leading to excessive guilt and over- 
compensation can get mangled by even 
the most verbally-accomplished actor, 
with or without a supressed Liverpool 
accent. But there were other, stranger 
things. 


'T got the villain woman [Miss Winters] 
and the journalist companion [Sarah 
Jane Smith] mixed up, so there were bits 
towards the end where I had no idea 
what was going on. At the very end of the 
story I had a confused idea that the 
Journalist was in fact the villain and that 
she might somehow turn into the Robot. I 
suppose I was very young...” 

-Tom 


What a cracking story that would have 
been! In my own mind, Hilda Winters 
became hopelessly identified with a 
certain Mrs. "X" who was our school 
music teacher - not because they looked 
similar, but because they dressed the 
same. At that time, our PBS station was 
showing Doctor Who in its original 
episode format - one episode a week - not 
linked together into the more usual US- 
broadcast format of a 1 1/2 hr movie, so 
this identification had several weeks to 
mature. By the end of the story, Miss 
Winter's benefitted from that confusion, 
and gained a certain amount of 
sympathy in my mind - my music 
teacher, however, forever after seemed to 
have acquired a certain aura of 
megalomania in my eyes... 


"The mad professor [Kettlewell] really freaked me out. Was 
he on their side or not? How could he betray the Doctor and 
Sarah? Or was he just misguided? I wasn't sure at the time I 
first saw it which way his loyalties lay. It seems a little trite 
now, but back then I really thought it was a gripping 
portrayal of a man torn between his scientific ideals and his 
friends. I don't think there are many kids’ programs on TV 
now that could be that ambiguous - leave so much so gray. 
Look at your average Power Rangers episode - everything's 
totally black and white.” 

-Em 


Nowadays, of course, we can knowingly write off the 
confusing ambiguity of Professor Kettlewell's loyalties as 
sloppy script-editing, but twenty-odd years ago, it gave me 
the impression that Doctor Who was a sophisticated, adult- 
type drama. Edward Burnham's portrayal seemed genuinely 
eccentric and his death horribly shocking - dematerialised 
by his own creation! And even though I could quite clearly 
see at the time that the diminutive Sarah Jane clutched by 
the Robot was some kind of action figure, and that the 
doomed tank was a plastic model, that knowledge seemed 
only to validate my own efforts at transforming my brother’s 
GI Joe equipment into Doctor Who toys. 


“My hand - I can’t move my hand!!” 


A while ago, in DWM, someone was talking about the best 
way to introduce people who had never seen Doctor Who 
before to the program. Start with some classics, show the 
best of each Doctor, then have them watch stories that 
explain the mythology of the program. Straightforward stuff 
- you could certainly make someone a fan of Doctor Who that 
way, but that's rarely the way any of us became fans of 
Doctor Who. Robot may have been my first proper story, 
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but I didn't have the luxury of then going 
on to watch The Daleks, Spearhead 
From Space, Talons of Weng-Chiang, 
Caves of Androzani and The Curse of 
Fenric on DVD. No, my follow-up to 
Robot was far more eccentric. It was at 
my cousins’ house in Scotland, where we 
dropped by while on holiday to the UK. 
At some point, not long after we arrived, 
I came across a particularly odd-looking 
toy. It was a grey plastic thing that 
looked like a kind of mechanical dog. It 
had a series of bright plastic squares on 
its back and computerised lettering on 
its side. Some of the plastic squares on 
its back were in the form of a button, and 
when you pressed it, a recording said 
curious things like “Activating blaster!” 
or “Affirmative, Master.”. As I turned it 
over in my hands, unsure what to make 
of it, my Aunt said (and I can still hear 
her saying it): “Oh, so you’ve found K-9. 
You must be sure to watch Doctor Who 
with your cousins later tonight.” 


I had no idea my Aunt hated me so 
much. At five o’clock, I sat in front of the 
telly in their lounge and watched 
something called Doctor Who that bore 
little if any resemblance to the episodes 
of Robot I had seen the previous year. 
The Doctor was there, of course, but he 
had an older woman with him now (had 
Sarah Jane grown up?), and_ the 
mechanical dog-thing as well. But the 
episode ended with some poor campers 
out in the forest being drained of their 
blood by strange stone-like things that 
throbbed and pulsed with a demonic red 
light. I went to bed in a state of absolute 
panic, the image of the screaming 
camper’s arm stuck fast to the stone 
suddenly turning to bare bones stayed 
with me all night long, and throughout 
the rest of my holiday. Horrible! Terrible! 


No one nowadays would mark the third (I believe) episode of 
The Stones of Blood as a high-point in either the history 
of the program or in Tom Baker’s tenure as the Doctor. But 
for many years afterwards I kept watching out for “that 
story where the camper’s arm turns to bones” with a strange 
relish. In my mind, Doctor Who was classified as a “horror” 
series, not a “science-fiction” one. To me, science-fiction 
television was Star Trek and Battlestar Galactica - Doctor 
Who was something very, very different. Of course, when I 
finally saw the rest of The Stones of Blood, it bore little 
resemblance to the terrifying tale of blood, gore and 
destruction I remembered from that dark house in Scotland. 
But such a memory is hard to shake, and each one forms 
part of the Matrix we fans find ourselves in. Even now, as a 
professional archaeologist, I get shivers running up and 
down my spine when someone says they’re going to be 
surveying a stone circle. I’ve forgiven my Aunt, of course, 
but those ravens are the eyes and ears of the Caillliach, you 
know... 


Next issue: 

What do Ogrons, dinosaur invasions and the dimensional- 
jumping escapades of Richard Blade have in common? Find 
out next time when the Matrix scours the bookshelves in 
search of the weird and wonderful world of Doctor Who in 


print! 


Thanks to contributions from: Nick Andreas, Em Hudson 
and Tom Kelly. 


Article by John-Gordon Swogger 
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In 

order to make "What 
is the Matrix?" an 
interesting and 
regular feature for 
Whotopia, I'm going 
to need YOUR help! 
Anyone with anything 
to say about their 
early - or not so 
early, perhaps — 
and/or formative 
days of being a 
Doctor Who fan, 
anyone with any 
stories of 
convention goings-— 
on, strange and 
amusing tales of 
editing fanzines, 
amazement at 
discovering there 
were more Doctors 
than Tom Baker, 
etc., etc., can 
write or email them 
CORMer ar. 


Whotopia 

"What is the 
Matrix?” 

1408-1005 Jervis St. 
Vancouver, BC 

Canada 

V6E 3T1 


Or 


bobf60@telus.net 


the talo 
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The TOM BAKER Years 1974-81 


The Talons of Weng-Chiang is one of the 
Doctor’s most elegant adventures, set 
entirely in the streets and buildings of 
Victorian London. Unlike so many of the 
Doctor’s escapades, this was an inten- 
tional visit: the Doctor has brought Leela 
to Victorian London specifically for the 
purpose of meeting her ancestors. The 
duo arrives at a particularly dark point 
in history, in the midst of the grisly Jack 
the Ripper serial murders. The Doctor 
and Leela get themselves into trouble 
very quickly; they attempt to thwart the 
murder of a London cabbie and are 
promptly attacked by a band of Chinese 
assassins! 


It doesn’t take long for the Doctor to de- 
duce that many of the sordid activities 
taking place in east London are centred 
around a seedy dance hall, The Palace 
Theatre. The Doctor becomes particularly 
suspicious of the Theatre’s most popular 
performer, a Chinese magician named Li 
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ns of weng-chiang 


H’sen Chang whose act features 
an eerily lifelike ventriloquist With Victorian London asa 


dummy. The Doctor poses as a 
backdrop, The Talons of 


private detective and quickly 

finds himself with many myster- ° ° 

ies to investigate: hauntings in Weng -Chiang re very. 
the Palace Theatre, reports of q@ttractive Doctor Who story 

' giant rats in the sewers, sinister 

disappearances of young women 

- and rumors of a mysterious 

», Chinese cult dedicated to the 

god Weng-Chiang. 


villains single-handedly throughout the 
story. 


The story does end on a very odd note. 
The Doctor, after foiling the enemy and 
rescuing his friends from Weng-Chiang’s 
giant ray gun, simply bundles Leela into 
the TARDIS and leaves. Since the ray 
gun was never actually disarmed, it 
would seem that the Doctor has absent- 
mindedly left a deadly futuristic weapon 
sitting in the middle of Victorian London. 
This is quite a glaring oversight espe- 
cially after the Doctor has berated Weng- 
Chiang for his time-travelling irresponsi- 
bility. 


This story was very enjoyable. 
It was well paced and offered 
A i great excitement. It reminded 
me of those old adventure seri- 
als from the 1930s — Fu- 
| Manchu movies and Charlie 
= Chan mysteries. The plot also 
"wi had elements of Sherlock 
», Holmes. In fact, the Fourth 
‘Doctor wears a deerstalker 
hat and cape for most of the 
story. 


. 


4 With Victorian London as a 
backdrop, The Talons of 
Weng-Chiang is a very at- 
tractive Doctor Who story. Because it was 
shot on location, the story does not rely 
on paper-mache rocks and latex costumes 
for visual effects. This setting gives the 
tale a very polished look and hints at the 
production quality that might have been 
achieved if Doctor Who had enjoyed a 
consistently larger budget. An exception 
to the high standard of production is the 
giant rat that marks the cliffhanger for 
‘Episode Four’. Sadly, this monstrosity is 
quite obviously a puppet and could never 
be mistaken for a living creature. 


Another small quibble is the fact that the 
Doctor actually talks gibberish to Li 
H’sen Chang when he is supposed to be 
conversing in a sophisticated dialect of 
Mandarin. This fact was admitted by the 
director in the audio commentary in- 
cluded in the DVD (and was immediately 
noted by a Chinese friend who watched 
this story with me). An earlier Doctor 
Who story, The Mind of Evil, used genu- 
ine Chinese dialogue in several scenes. 
Tm sure an effort could have been made 
to add Mandarin to this script, too. 


Despite it’s premature ending, I found 
The Talons of Weng-Chiang a very satis- 
fying Doctor Who adventure. I also ap- 
preciated the wonderful extras that came 
with the DVD including an hour long 
documentary called “Whose Doctor Who”, 


The plot was very entertaining although 
Weng-Chiang seemed to be unbelievably 
stupid. Li H’sen Chang was obviously 
much brighter than his master and I old episodes of Blue Peter, 24 minutes of 
wondered how the magician managed to raw behind the scenes footage and an 
put up with Weng-Chiang for so long. interview with Phillip Hinchcliffe. 

Still, the twists and turns in the plot 

were great fun. I particularly liked the I would highly recommend this story to 
creepy exploits of Mr. Sin, Li H’sen anyone who loves a good Doctor Who ad- 
Chang’s menacing ventriloquist dummy. venture. 8/10 

Leela was also in fine form, taking on the Reviewed by Dianne Mackay 
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project: sazarus 


It is a credit to Scott and 
Wright that, in Cassie, 
they’ve created a character 
which we really care about 


Cavan Scott and Mark Wright return 
from their side-step with Muskateers in 
17th Century Paris to give us another 
chapter in the Forge saga, with not only 
one Doctor but two! Following on directly 
from the events of Project: Twilight, 
2001’s release set in an East End casino, 
we join the Sixth Doctor who believes he 
now has a cure for Vampire Cassie. Ar- 
riving in Norway, Evelyn and the Doctor 
swiftly track their friend down, to find 
that, as always, everything is not as it 
seems. 


It is a credit to Scott and Wright that, in 
Cassie, they’ve created a character which 
we really care about. The Forge and Nim- 
rod have also become worthy adversaries 
for the Doctor, and this is the first sequel 
we've seen from Big Finish’s own canon. 
It’s also a credit to Gary Russell et al that 
Evelyn has become such an established 
and well rounded character. The revela- 
tions regarding our beloved Historian, 
add even more depth to Evelyn, and it is 
Maggie Stables’ performance here, which 
led to tears prickling at my eyes, as the 
first disc neared its conclusion. 


Parts one and two are superb, with reve- 
lations and pace, solid characterisation 
and witty dialogue. The plight of the Hul- 
dran is quite involving and an interesting 
backdrop to the characters sparking off 
one another. Stephen Chance gives a 
wonderful return as Nimrod, and Colin 
Baker and Maggie Stables give the usual 
calibre we’ve come to expect from them. 
Nimrod’s quest to learn the secrets of 
regeneration, and the method he uses to 
discover them are chilling and disturbing 
when played out on audio. 


Parts three 
and four are} 
quite another 
matter. Syl- 
vester McCoy 
delivers a 
wonderful solo 
performance, 
and _s proves 
that Wright 
and Scott 
have a firm 
handle on his 
character. 
However, all ii 
the Seventh jes 
Doctor has 

to do is mop 
up the loose 
ends from 
the fist disc. 
With Cassie 
and Evelyn 
dispatched 
of, the rest 
of the char- 
acters are 
pretty un- 
involving, and although the mock Sixth 
Doctor is fun, the energy of the piece so-so conclusion. With writing like Scott 
seems to have been lost. The Huldran and Wrights’ I look forward to hearing 
threat now seems tacked on and the end- more from them in the future. 7/10 

ing never gives any satisfaction. We seem 
to have been presented with a resolution 
that is exactly the same as Project: Twi- 
light, just transferred to a different lo- 
cale. Sylvester McCoy and Stephen 
Chance try to save this dénouement, but 
sadly fail. 


t “OLIN BAKE R-« 


CT; LAZARUS 


Reviewed by Morgan Melhuish 


lafinite Deeams 2.3 


This dip in quality is a shame but the 
second disc is not awful, just below par. I 
for one would be quite happy for a re- 
match, just one where a final resolution 
is given. In fact, one hankers after Ame- 
lia’s side of the story, being completely 
absent from the narrative. The sound 
design on the various deaths is wonder- 
fully evocative, perhaps a little too visual 
for audio, but if we can’t be chilled listen- 
ing to Doctor Who, then when can we? 


For all things Doctor Who 


Articles+ Artwork-+ Fiction+ Humour 
Comic Strip+Lots More 
£1.50 (36 A5 Pages) Payable to:- 

> s - Mark Smith, 31 Dunedin Avenue, Hartburn, 
All in all, Project: Lazarus is a game of Stockton-on-Tees. TS18 5SJH (U.K.) 


two halves, with a superb first half and a [osues 2.2/5 2 oe =eonabe 
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Original Fiction 


Episode One: Stone 


“Early Christian era, most of it - abso- 
lutely fascinating stuff...” 

Tamara Scott picked her way grace- 
fully across a plank bridge spanning a shallow, 
muddy hole, and tried very hard to be fasci- 
nated. Tamara didn’t like Scotland; it was 
cold, it was wet, and it brought back bad 
memories of that all-nighter at the festival 
back in her student days. She shook an icy 
droplet from the back of her neck, pondering 
the effect of the rain on her calfskin jacket. 

The Doctor seemed to have the looking- 
fascinated thing down pat. He was way ahead 
of her, crouching over a semi-excavated ar- 
chaeological widget, stroking his beard 
thoughtfully. His usual eyewear perched pre- 
cariously on top of his head, despite the natu- 
ral lighting calling for something closer to a 
miner’s light than sunglasses. He looked 
taller beside the short, slightly rounded figure 
of their guide. Angus himself was still chunter- 
ing on about the dig, slushing about in the wet 
like the quarter-acre of churned up muck was 
his own personal kingdom. 


“Isn’t this great?” Tamara nearly lost 
her balance as Grae bounded up behind her. 
The two women clung together, wobbling to 
and fro to avoid toppling into the two inches of 
mud in the bottom of the shallow pit. Tamara 
made a noncommittal noise. 

“I guess it is if you like this sort of 
thing. I prefer my corpses dead less than a 
thousand years before the investigation starts, 
myself.” 

“It seems so strange, digging through 
the ground to find out about the past. On 
Gallifrey, a trip to the Records Room will tell 
you anything about our past, right back to the 
Old Times.” 

“Our modern stuff is recorded like that. 
I think our Old Times were just a bit more 
recent than yours.” 

Grae nodded thoughtfully. She leapt 
across the rest of the pit like a cat, landing 
with a squelch on terra firma. The young 
Timelord stuck out her tongue, tasting the 
raindrops. Then she closed her mouth and 
screwed up her nose. 

“Ugh. Id forgotten about the pollution 
in this time zone.” 

“If you think this is bad, come back in 
a few years, just before Kyoto Three gets rati- 
fied.” 

Tamara watched Grae standing in the 
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rain, face turned skyward, soaking up the 
miserable weather like the rarest of wines. 
Grae opened her arms, spinning on the spot, 
her long red hair whirling behind her like a 
Catherine wheel. 


It was Grae who'd asked the Doctor a 
few days ago about how he received mail. 
Tamara felt her eyes cross as he explained 
loftily about trans-temporal vortices, worm- 
holes, and the effect of Universal Expansion on 
the automated Martian Exploder timetable. 
Finally, sensing Tamara’s impending cranial 
explosion, he got to the point. 

“There’s always the post box in Bunda- 
berg.” 

Which was how Tamara and Grae 
found themselves lugging big grey cardboard 
boxes back to the TARDIS, trying not to spill 
letters, parcels, or slightly more advanced 
things that had probably baffled the Bunda- 
berg Post Office staff. Still, the Doctor’s cover 
story was that the box belonged to a regional 
outpost of the Australian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration, so they probably assumed the reader 
chips, DVDCs and data wafers were just the 
latest in country music recording. The 
TARDIS was parked on a slightly askew angle 
in the gardens separating the post office from 
the art gallery. Nobody seemed to notice, but 
then Tamara guessed the art gallery probably 
didn’t get a lot of local traffic. She rested the 
box on one hip, trying to give her arms a rest. 
The travellers waited for two Swiss back- 
packers to finish taking pictures of their 
space/time vehicle before piling inside. 
Tamara finally lost control of her box, mail 
cascading and sliding across the floor. The 
Doctor had the good grace to look sheepish. 

“You don’t check that box very often, 
do you, Doctor?” 


“It’s not like we just bowled up and 
started digging, Doctor. You wouldn’t believe 
the hoops a person has to jump through these 
days, even for a tiny excavation like this one. 
Public consultation, environmental impact 
statements, funding applications - we dotted 
all the i’s, we greased all the palms, and now 
this lot want us to just pack up and go home!” 

The Doctor nodded gently. He knew 
Angus would be easier to talk to once he’d 
vented his spleen. It took the Doctor back to 
old days, simpler days. It was so easy to get 
caught up in the action and excitement of his 
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time in exile 
on this 
little 
blue 


planet, 
but it 
really was- 
nt like that. 
Looking back, the Timelord’s fondest memories 
weren't of the Autons, the dinosaurs, the 
Venusian aikido and the fancy vehicles, but 
the quiet, simple pleasures of immersing him- 
self in an alien culture. Whitewashing Nissan 
huts with Sergeant Benton, picking blackber- 
ries with Jo; and going on simple, non- 
spectacular archaeological digs with Angus 
Maloney. It wasn’t so much a friendship as an 
acquaintance based on mutual respect. The 
Doctor dragged himself out of the past, into 
the present, aware Angus was coming to the 
end of his spiel. 

“Most of what we know about ancient 
society and religion comes from work like what 
we're doing here. Yet these people, who you'd 
think would be the first ones to want more 
information about the past, are the first ones 
to cause trouble.” 

“T don’t think this pagan group is try- 
ing to disrupt your work. It’s more likely they 
just want to know what’s going on. They’re 
probably expecting bulldozers and fences and 
dozens of people digging up the whole com- 
mon. The simplest things seem high-flown and 
outlandish to someone who’s never been ex- 
posed to them. Just look at the reactions the 
TARDIS gets sometimes.” The Doctor paused 
to wring some moisture out of his hair. 

“Tm sure we can all sit down - you, me, 
this woman from the Firewolves - have a nice 
cup of tea and sort something out.” 


Angus leaned back. “You make it 
sound so easy, Doctor. But maybe you're right. 
I hope so.” He made to stand up. “About that 
other thing. Come and have a look at this.” 


Brooke tried to ignore Max as the man 
did something most distracting with his 
tongue piercing. She’d known him and his 
partner Cecily about two months now, and she 
was yet to figure out exactly what it was he 
did to make it bob up and down like that. She 
wasn’t sure she wanted to know. 

“No, Max. Im sorry, but this really 
isn’t going to achieve anything. Im sorry.” 
She turned around slowly, deliberately making 
eye contact with every Firewolf in the group. 
Everybody was here, from the dozen long-term 
pagans who'd been with her since the begin- 
ning, to the newcomers like Max and Cecily. 
Most of them looked relieved. 

“We’re trying to get ourselves taken 
seriously here. You know some people con- 
sider us in the same league as alien-chasers 
and people who beg on street corners. We're 
trying to change that. We're trying to show 
were rational, mature adults, and the fact 
that we belong to a minority religion doesn’t 
make us some kind of lunatic brigade.” The 
tall woman held up her hand to silence Max’s 
protests. “Massing at the ritual site and caus- 
ing trouble at the... developments... there is 
only going to make us look like a rabble. Ma- 
loney will take out a restraining order against 
us, someone will end up injured or arrested, 
and the press can have a field day with the 
wacky weirdo Satan-worshiping loonies. Is 
that what you want?” 

“So what are we going to do?” Max 
demanded loudly. Brooke flinched, hoping the 
pub was crowded enough that nobody would 
pay attention to Max’s tone. She wished he 
wouldn’t be so... obvious. Out There, as he 
described it. Brooke had nothing against 
piercings, wherever they were, and the cloak 
was the nicest she’d seen, much better than 
she could afford. But it really didn’t help 
when youre trying to get your beliefs out of 
the Wacky World column and taken seriously. 

Brooke leaned forwards over the table, 
avoiding the sticky mug-rings. She rested her 
chin on her hands, long raven-dark hair cur- 
taining her face. 

“We talk to Doctor Maloney again. We 
sit down and have a coffee and talk about why 
he needs to dig up an area we consider relig- 
iously important. If that doesn’t work, we 
approach the local media. And we do it,” she 
flashed a look at Max and Cecily, “rationally.” 


“..with my little eye, something begin- 
ning with... M.” 

“Mud.” 

“Your go.” 

Grae stood in a sudden flurry of energy 
and red hair. “This is silly. There’s a whole 
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world here we could be looking at, and we’re 
sitting in the rain playing Ice Pie.” 

Tamara smiled, her funk lifting. 
“That’s ‘I Spy’. How long does it take the Doc- 
tor to look at a whatsit, anyway?” 

Grae pulled her long coat a bit closer 
around her. “Well, it should be Ice Pie. 
What’s a whatsit, anyway?” 

“Same as a thingo, a doo-dad, a thin- 
gummybob, a whim-wham for a goose’s bridle - 
it’s just a random phrase to cover the fact I 
don’t know what this thing is any more than 
you do. It’s like when the Doctor starts talking 
about interstitial vortices and subspace parti- 
cles. Sometimes I don’t think half the things 
that come out of his mouth mean anything.” 

Grae nodded sagely. She’d noticed the 
phenomenon herself, and it was by no means 
unique to the Doctor. Before her training in 
the Celestial Intervention Agency, she’d stud- 
ied temporal theory under Pandak the Sev- 
enth, an aging academic with a penchant for 
turning words into Siamese twins; she would 
spend hours waffling on about transtempo- 
ralinflation phenomena and warpspeed reli- 
ancevariables. Meanwhile, the hall would be 
filled with the rustling of students thumbing 
through the course notes glossary, trying to 
figure out what the grand old lady was talking 
about. Grae swept through the final exam with 
ninety-eight percent by the simple expedience 
of quoting memorised bits of lectures back on 
the exam paper. “I think I’m starting to get 
the hang of this.” 

“Don’t get the hang too well, you're 
going on a trip!” 

The two women jumped; neither had 
heard the Doctor coming up behind them. 
Tamara cringed inwardly, wondering how long 
he’d been standing there. 

“Angus has uncovered something inter- 
esting, very interesting; singularly interesting, 
even. It’s not a singular, however; it appears 
to be a multiple, which is the most singular 
thing about the whole situation.” The Doctor 
flashed the girls a brilliant grin. “I think a 
little field research might be in order.” 

The Doctor squinted in the general 
direction of the sky, checked his watch, licked 
his finger and held it up to check the wind 
direction, and scrawled some co-ordinates on 
the back of an envelope. Tamara beamed as 
he handed it to her; even with another 
Timelord around, he trusted her to pilot the 
TARDIS. She checked out the co-ordinates, 
her pride diminishing slightly as she realised 
they were only travelling a few hours and 
miles. 

“Why are we going to Edinburgh cas- 
tle, anyway?” 


“This place reminds me of Gallifrey.” 

Grae automatically hushed her voice 
within the castle. She looked around, soaking 
up the history nearly bleeding from the walls. 
“How old would this place be, Tamara?” 

“Trust you to ask. It’d be about a thou- 
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sand years old. Well, give or take a few dec- 
ades, we’re a bit before my time.” 

“Grae rubbed her hand across the 
rough wall, shaking her head. “Where I come 
from, a thousand years is within living mem- 
ory. This place feels so much older. Ancient 
places at home would be ten million years old 
to feel like this. You can feel the history 
trapped in the walls,” Grae paused, her hand 
still pressed against the wall, her eyes turning 
to inspect the high, vaulted ceiling, “it’s like a 
living thing, a presence.” 

Tamara watched Grae closely. Sur- 
rounded by the trappings of human history, it 
was easier to believe she was an alien from a 
highly advanced race far in Tamara’s subjec- 
tive future. It was in her bearing, her manner. 
Tamara tried to look at her companion without 
actually watching her, not wanting to make 
Grae uncomfortable. The girl was in one of 
her rare, introspective moods. Alien moods; 
Tamara had seen the Doctor moving through 
that particular emotional state himself; like 
the calm before some unseen inner storm. It 
disturbed Tamara, made her feel she was a 
cute and occasionally clever pet rather than a 
person on the same level as her friends. 

Grae shook her head, breaking the 
mood, shaking the cobwebs of old thoughts 
from her mind. Her long coil of hair nearly 
connected with a suit or armour, causing 
Tamara to cringe in alarm, Grae to giggle 
nervously, and a nearby guard to clear his 
throat in a most pointed manner. As they 
moved off she asked, “Do you know what this 
thing is we’re looking for?” 


“It’s a rock.” 

“Och, lassie, tha’s no ‘rock’ yon keking 
at!” Tamara replied in her best Rab C Nesbitt 
accent. “Tha’ there’s the Stoon of Scoone!” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“Stone of Scone, Stone of Destiny,” said 
Tamara in a more normal tone. “They used to 
crown Scottish kings on it.” 

“What do they crown them on now?” 

“They share a monarch with England 
these days.” 

Grae was about to make a thoughtful 
comment about this proactive drive towards 
rationalisation in government when a soft 
bleeping from her pocket interrupted her. It 
continued to get louder as Grae fished in her 


pocket for the offending device. Tamara 
looked around guiltily. 

“T thought you turned your phone off in 
the lobby?” 


Grae had by now reset the device into 
silent mode. It continued to vibrate and con- 
vulse, a stream of data playing across its 
screen. It was roughly the size and shape of 
one of the older mobile phones, but there all 
similarity ended. 

“There’s something funny about the 
stone. Energy readings.” 

“What kind of energy?” 

“Nothing obvious. It hasn’t been ex- 


posed to nuclear blast or anything like that.” 
Grae leaned forward to look closely at the 
Stone. There were metal loops at each end, as 
if it were designed to be carried. Grae pointed 
the tracer at the metal, then the stone, then in 
the general direction of the exhibit. “It’s 
strong enough for something like that, but it’s 
a different kind of energy. I’m not sure what it 
is - the Doctor will know.” 


The Doctor rubbed his hands gently 
over the stone, jutting from the churned up 
mud of the dig site. An energy tracer, similar 
to Grae’s, lay discarded nearby. He didn’t 
need it. He could feel the power surging 
through the rock with his bare hands. It didn’t 
look special, just a largish piece of rock, 
roughly rectangular, shaped by hand at some 
stage in the dim past. The top and sides were 
deeply scored with straight carved lines, but 
the metal loops were long gone, had they ever 
been there at all. “There’s definitely some- 
thing strange about it.” 

“What’s strange about it, Doctor, is 
that it’s in a blooming castle fifteen miles 
away. I know what the Stone of Scone looks 
like, I was there when it came home, back in 
‘ninety-six.” 

The Doctor stroked his beard. He 
abandoned the stone and turned his attention 
to a mug of sweet tea rapidly cooling on the 
ground beside him. He took a long swig. 

“Tamara and Grae should be back soo-” 

He was cut off by the familiar arthritic 

mechanical gasping signalling the TARDIS 
had arrived. Sure enough, the two girls bar- 
relled around the corner a few moments later, 
both in high spirits. 
“Doctor, it registered nearly point twelve on 
the Bocca scale,” Grae launched into an edited 
rendition of their time at the castle, “there’s a 
definite build-up of energy surrounding the 
stone. There’s nothing in its chemical or struc- 
tural composition that could cause something 
like that - the whole course of evolution would 
have been altered over the site where the 
stone was formed. It must have been exposed 
to something, but it’s not something obvious, 
there’s not one sort of energy present, but sev- 
eral related emissions...” 

Grae broke off as she saw the identical 
stone at the Doctor’s feet. 

“T didn’t know they came in pairs.” 


The next morning broke heavy and 
dark over the dig. The Doctor had been scur- 
rying around for hours when Tamara poked 
her nose out of the TARDIS. Wrapping her 
slightly spotted calfskin jacket around her 
shoulders, Tamara tracked down the Timelord. 
He was grinning with delight, tea in hand, as 
Angus finished a call on his mobile and hunted 
for the button to press to hang up. The griz- 
zled archaeologist shook his head and gave the 
pair a wry smile. 
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“Meeting at ten, Doctor. I wouldn't 
have believed it, but we’re apparently going to 
sit down and talk about this pagan business.” 

The Doctor shrugged. “Most people 
aren't bad, Angus. They’re not out to get you, 
or on the make. They’re just ill informed, or 
too wrapped up in their own concerns to look 
at the other point of view. Or they don’t even 
know the other point of view exists.” He 
clapped his hands. “And this is the way to 
change all that. Now then, we have an hour. 
Where’s the kettle?” 


“Why does the Doctor get to stay, 
then?” Grae petulantly prodded an unrespon- 
sive lump of sod with her toe. She threw a 
glance in the direction of the site office, a 
slightly tipsy demountable parked on a corner 
of the field beside the porta-loos. Tamara 
sighed. 

“It’s not personal. It’s not that he does- 
nt trust us, or anything like that. It’s just 
that he’s an old friend of Mahoney’s, and we’re 
not. Hey, I’ve hardly had five words with the 
man since we got here. Besides, I think we’d 
upset the balance.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, there’s Angus, the pro-dig per- 
son, obviously, since this is all his baby. Then 
there’s the black-haired woman, she’s the anti- 
dig lobby, apparently. And the Doctor’s neu- 
tral, so he’s the mediator. But three neutrals 
might be pushing it a bit.” 

“IT suppose so. I just feel like I’ve spent 
the whole trip thus far ignored or sent on silly 
side-errands.” 

Tamara nodded. Grae was voicing a 
little hurt of her own, that now the Doctor had 
an old pal to knock around with, his current 
companions were the third and fourth wheels 
on the metaphorical bicycle. 

“IT don’t think he means it.” 
hoped she sounded like she meant it. 

Grae wasn’t listening; she was peering 
with some interest at developments at the far 
entrance to the dig. 

“What are all those people doing?” 


Tamara 


Angus drank deeply from his cooling 
tea. The damn woman was making sense. In 
the first instance, he’d expected some sort of 
apparition in black velvet and unusually col- 
oured hair, or maybe something with lots of 
sequins and glitter on her eyelids. But Brooke 
Daley defied stereotype to turn up in a smart 
grey business suit with a pale blue blouse. 
She’d even tucked her pentacle necklace be- 
neath her clothes. Her hip-length obsidian 
hair was coiled carefully into a bun, held in 
place with a jade clasp. She looked like she’d 
dropped in from her job in a solicitor’s office, 
possibly because she had. 

“How has the dig progressed so far, 
Doctor Maloney?” 

Brooke’s question jolted Angus from 
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his meandering thoughts back to the matter in 
hand. 

“Well, it’s a very low key excavation, 
remember. We're not expecting to find the 
next Gundestup Cauldron...” 

“Have you found the Stone yet?” 

Angus nearly dropped his mug. Across 
the table, the Doctor merely raised an eyebrow 
a fraction of an inch, nodding thoughtfully to 
himself. The archaeologist spluttered. “Have 
you been trespassing in the dig site? How the 
hell could you possibly know..” 

The Doctor held up a hand. “That'll do, 
Doctor Maloney. We checked the dig site this 
morning, we both know perfectly well there 
was nobody here last night.” 

“Then how...” 

Brooke explained. “Our records - not 
official records; personal diaries, oral history, 
‘T-heard-it-from-my-gran’ type records - tell us 
one of the copies of the Lia Fail was buried 
here almost four hundred years ago. It was 
one of the reasons some of my group was reluc- 
tant to have the site excavated.” 

Angus snorted. “Ha! In case it wasn’t 
there! Hang on, what do you mean, ‘copies’? 
Exactly how many do you think there are run- 
ning around the countryside?” 

Brooke leaned forwards, rested her 
elbows on the table, steepling her fingers. “It’s 
the relic’s importance as a focus for energy 
that matters. Whether it really is the stone 
Jacob used as a pillow a squillion years ago is 
irrelevant. Whether Jacob ever used any 
Stone, or whether there even was a Jacob to 
use it, is irrelevant. What’s important is what 
people think, how they see it. The energy they 
pour into it.” 

Angus looked sceptical. “So you're 
saying a forgery’s as good as the real thing.” 

Brooke nodded. “For our purposes, 
yes. Of course pretending a thirteenth-century 
skull belonged to Jesus Christ is silly from an 
archaeologist’s point of view. But for what 
we're doing, from a ritual perspective, it does- 
n't matter whether carbon dating backs us up 
or not; as long as we believe it is what we say it 
is, it is. 

“Faith healing.” 

“Yes, basically.” 

“Good!” The Doctor broke in. He kept 
talking before Angus could butt in. “I’m glad 
we cleared that up. Now about these copies...” 

Brooke took a deep breath. “We know 
several copies were made of the Stone at vari- 
ous stages in history before it was seized by 
the English. Some served as focus points for 
the Scottish population’s energy. Maybe the 
one in the castle’s the original Lia Fail, maybe 
it’s a copy. Some say what Edward the First 
carried off was actually a Scottish cess-pit 
covering, and the real Stone never left Ire- 
land.” 

The Doctor looked at Maloney. The 
man resignedly chugged the last of his icy tea. 
“A week ago I would have thought this was the 
biggest load of hocus-pocus [d ever sat 
through. But there’s three hundred pound of 
rock sitting out there that tells me you're tell- 


ing the truth. I can’t ignore what the facts 
tell me. But more to the point, what to we 
do now?” 


The Doctor made to speak when 
hammering at the door interrupted him. He 
carefully made his way through the tiny 
space in the demountable to get the door 
without knocking anything over. 

Outside stood Tamara, breathless 
and sweating from the run. 

“Whatever your negotiating for, for- 
get it. We have trouble out here.” 

The Doctor, Angus and Brooke piled 
outside. Brooke put her head in her hands 
and stifled a sob. About twenty people 
dressed in robes were making their way 
determinedly across the dig, waving flaming 
torches. Angus turned furiously to Brooke, 
about to unleash a torrent when he realised 
the woman was crying. 

“These people aren’t Firewolves. I’ve 
never seen most of them in my life. The only 
person I even recognise is him.” She indi- 
cated Max, standing in full regalia with a 
torch in one hand, speaking to a heavily 
made up little woman beside a television 
camera. 

The Doctor took a deep breath and 
pulled out the mobile phone. “Angus, ring 
the police. Tell them we have protesters 
trespassing on the site. Tamara, keep an 
eye on things. Grae... Where’s Grae?” 

Grae was running towards them, 
waving her energy tracer. “Doctor,” she 
gasped, “Ive been checking the second 
Stone... It’s getting stronger. Energy levels 
are up exponentially. It’s as though what- 
ever’s going on here, the Stone’s feeding on 
it.” 

The Doctor held her firmly by the 
shoulders, looked into her eyes. “Go back, 
keep monitoring it.” He almost pushed Grae 
to one side and turned his attention to the 
mob. Tamara glanced at him. “Fourth on 
the left has a bottle of some sort, potential 
motlov cocktail or weapon. Three at the 
back wearing swords. Ornamental things, 
badly balanced, probably not even sharp. 
The wearers don’t have the upper arm mus- 
cle development to use them properly any- 
way. Nobody else packing heat unless it’s 
well concealed. If they are, they’re not going 
to get at it quickly in those robes.” 

The Doctor walked calmly out in 
front of the crowd, removed his sunglasses 
and cast them to one side. He gave them a 
steely glace, and spoke, quietly, his voice 
somehow carrying across the field. 

“There will be no battle here.” 

The crowd kept coming. 


Our story continues next issue 
in part two of 
Stone and Cauldron... 
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the alex invasion of earth 


The Dalek Invasion of Earth begins with the 
Doctor and his companions gleefully preparing 
to materialize on Earth. Ian and Barbara are 
anxious to get back home and can hardly wait 
to see the 1960s again. What they discover, 
however, is a London that has been abandoned 
and left in ruin. The streets are deserted and 
there are signs of decay everywhere. 


This is the London of the future — the mid 224 
century, to be exact. The entire planet has been 
ravaged by the evil Daleks, the same alien race 
that the Doctor and his friends destroyed a 
million years later (and several stories earlier) 
in The Daleks. The ruthless invaders have 
enslaved most of the Earth’s human popula- 
tion, forcing them to work in huge mines. Some 
slaves have been transformed into Robomen, 
mechanized humans forced to serve as foot 
soldiers for the Daleks. The Doctor and his 
companions quickly team up with a small group 
of resistance fighters in an effort to thwart the 
Dalek reign. 


This is a very good story. It’s a gripping tale 
with lots of suspense and an overwhelming 
sense of foreboding. There are so many moving 
and memorable images in this tale! One of the 
most vivid scenes comes at the end of ‘Episode 
One’. The Doctor and Ian search along the 
banks of the Thames, desperately trying to 
discover what has brought such ruin to the 
Earth. As they make their way along the river- 
bank, the sinister figure of Dalek rises slowly 
up from the Thames. Its arrival is a complete 
surprise and brings an immediate sense of 
dread. I imagine this scene gave children quite 
a scare when it first aired in 1964. 


In fact, there are riveting images throughout 
the story. There is an unforgettable scene of 
Daleks gliding around Nelson’s Column in Tra- 
falgar Square and then rolling with eerie mili- 
tary precision across London Bridge. Another 
memorable scene comes at the end of the story 
when freed human slaves pick up a disabled 
Dalek and destroy it in a jubilant frenzy. 


There are some confusing plot-points in The 
Dalek Invasion of Earth. The invasion is halted 
when the rebels manage to cut a set of cables 
that apparently provide power the entire inva- 
sion force. The exact function and feasibility of 
these cables is never really explained. In fact, 
the entire issue just suddenly pops up mid-way 
through the story. I was a bit disappointed to 
find that the formidable Dalek Empire could 
simply be unplugged. 


This is Susan’s last story. I thought her tenure 


on the show came to an unnecessarily abrupt 
end. The Doctor, taking note of Susan’s growing 
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infatuation with 

one of the rebel leaders, simply refuses to let 
her back into the TARDIS at the end of the 
story. The time-travellers leave Earth without 
Susan; she is abandoned on a devastated 
planet. This was very unsatisfying ending, 
particularly as much of the first season of Doc- 
tor Who had been built on the Doctor’s protec- 
tive love for his granddaughter. 


One further quibble I had with the DVD came 
with the faulty text on the back cover of the 
disk. The story synopsis incorrectly implies 
that The Dalek Invasion of Earth takes place 
after The Daleks. As most Doctor Who fans 
know, the Doctor successfully destroyed the 
Dalek race on Skaro in his first Dalek story. 
The events in The Dalek Invasion of Earth ac- 
tually occur before The Daleks. 


The DVD has lots of fun extras including an 
early episode of Blue Peter, several short docu- 
mentaries on the making of the story as well as 
the inclusion of the hilarious radio play What- 
ever Happened to Susan? Another interesting 
extra shows digital enhancements that were 
applied to story to make the special effects 
more realistic. The new CGI effects on the 
Dalek space ship are particularly impressive. 


The Dalek Invasion of Earth offers an incredi- 
bly engaging story with powerful images and a 
wonderfully sinister atmosphere. This DVD is 
definitely worth adding to any Doctor Who 
collection. 9/10 


Reviewed by Dianne Mackay 
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It’s November 23rd 2003. A date a fan of a certain 
British science-fiction television programme has 
engrained onto their consciousness like a race 
memory. Surely, this issue, I should examine a 
multi-Doctor story, a stalwart of anniversary 
years, or find something particularly meaty and 
weighty to discuss. Well... sorry to get your hopes 
up! 


Instead, I was struck by how the public at large 
sees this show, this thing we adore so much. It’s 
something shoddy but endearing, quaint but in- 
ventive, something rather larger than life, a bit 
naff perhaps. A bit camp. From the Drahvins’ 
stylised costume to Professor Zaroffs perform- 
ance, camp has been an integral part of the appeal 
and style of the programme. But, what is the fic- 
tional counterpart for such shenanigans? Easy, 
Paul Magrs’ Verdegris. 


Camp is seen as a homosexual aesthetic, which is 
partly true, in that it has been utilised by mem- 
bers of the gay community, but it is an aesthetic 
available to us all. Despite Tom’s appearance as 
our first gay companion, or Magrs’ own sexuality, 
we should try and analyse Camp in its own right. 
It is as asexual as our hero. 


So, what makes this the campest Who novel? 
*** Spoilers Follow*** 


Well, this is a bit harder to answer. On the face of 
it, you have an alien invasion in the form of liter- 
ary characters, aided and abetted by robotic 
sheep, which emerge from a giant disco ball. Our 
heroes are a grand dame in the shape of Iris Wild- 
thyme, and the bouffant, cape and cravat sporting 
third Doctor. Enough said? Well, not really, be- 
cause the aesthetic of Camp goes further than 
surface detail. 


The term Camp was brought into literary termi- 
nology by Susan Sontag with her Notes on Camp. 
Sontag writes, ‘Camp is the love of the unnatural: 
of artifice and exaggeration, which sounds like 
the premise for the whole of Doctor Who. How- 
ever, Verdegris is all about textual artifice. All 
texts are artificial, purporting to ‘represent’ life. 
Reality is something that cannot be translated to 
text. However, Magrs makes pains to evoke the 
Third Doctor’s England, from his country retreat 
to a London of Ministries and knowing cabbies. It 
is also historically grounded within a televisual 
sense, with appearances from a thinly-disguised 
set of Tomorrow People, an Avenger and the liter- 
ary tea-time adaptations of Lewis Carroll or Dick- 
ens. This nostalgic era that never was is already 
one step removed from reality. Something which 
is further disjointed by a variety of textual de- 
vices. Magrs employs CCTV footage, audio script 
and diary extracts in which to shatter the narra- 
tive whole. This serves to remind the reader the 
novel is based on a suspension of disbelief, accept- 
ing this artifice as construction. This disjointing is 
reflected in the plot, from the conceit of UNIT 
never having existed, to the various theatrical 
guises and bluffs Verdegris takes on, to the glori- 
ous appearance of Ambassador Saldis as a hand- 
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bag. 


Iris’ journals directly address the reader as ‘Space 
chums’ reminding us the narrative construction is 
for us, for our own entertainment while jolting us 
from passive reading and challenging traditional 
fiction by entering into such a dialogue. Iris revels 
in the thrill of being ‘back in the past,’ explicitly 
detailing the bargain between writer and reader 
while examining nostalgia and deconstructing it. 


The novel deals with nostalgia as one of its main 
themes. Iris can’t help but love returning to this 
Doctor, to ‘a gentler time, perhaps; a more inno- 
cent time.’ Iris is our representative within the 
novel, enjoying each escapade for what it is, and 
knowing far too much of Verdegris’ place within 
canon. The book both ridicules fandom with its 
wry comments on the internet, or the discovery of 
the Silurian rubber glove under the Doctor’s bed, 
while being an obvious loving homage to the se- 
ries. Iris’ love for the Doctor is also our own love. 
Magrs examines why we return to the series, why 
we read ‘Past Doctor Adventures,’ and he does this 
through Camp. We see all of Babusico’s famous 
cornerstones of Camp being touched: ‘irony, aes- 
theticism, theatricality and humour.’ However, 
none of these denigrate the series, but reaffirm 
our faith in a format that allows for such diversity 
and such bizarre narrative. 


This is mirrored in the style of Magrs’ writing, 
grounded firmly in a Dicks-esque tribute to the 
Target novels, which deliberately evokes nostal- 
gia. However, it is gently chided as a style, when 
compared to the ‘too broad and too deep’ stories of 
the Virgin and BBC ranges. Magrs is certainly 
aware that a sense of irony is the key to keeping 
the two opposing sides of fandom in check: ‘He 
[the Master] stroked his beard till it was impecca- 
bly neat. What burning eyes I have, he thought.’ 


By allowing the character to become self aware of 
his trademark ‘burning eyes, Magrs allows the 
simple style to transcend those tastes and become 
a little more post-modern and daring. Teleporta- 
tion is described as a cheap SFX, again an accu- 
rate description, but one which exudes a love for 
Dr Who. However, it is a daring which is rooted in 
the archetypes and production values of the Sev- 
enties. 


This is perhaps an era of the programme which 
was, week after week, pretty unchanged and easy 
to recognise. This again brings us to Sontag, this 
time in her essay Against Interpretation, which 
states: ‘camp taste responds to ‘instant character’ 

. and, conversely, is not stirred by any sense of 
the development of character... the idea of one 
person being one, very intense thing.’ Here, the 
Doctor is good, Jo is earnest, the Master is evil, 
the Children of Destiny are misguided. However, 
Magrs tinkers with each of these givens. We see 
the Doctor being brought into doubt by the Chil- 
dren of Destiny, The Master is sometimes evil, 
sometimes Verdegris in disguise. 


This highlights the other theme of Verdegris: iden- 
tity or finding a place in the grand scheme of 


things. This theme is conveyed through the 
plight of the characters rather than contained 
within the style and devices of the novel. Ver- 
degris is eventually released from Iris’ conjur- 
ing and finds peace in completing his mission, 
the Meercocks are given a new home for 
themselves while Jo and the Doctor re- 
discovers their role in UNIT, and eventually 
in the universe. 


Sontag writes: ‘Time liberates the work of art 
from moral relevance, delivering it over to 
camp, which is clearly what we see here. The 
cosy period of Dr Who is restored at the end, 
the re-set button is hit, and like all ‘Past Doc- 
tor Adventures’ nothing has really changed. 
No one dies, no allegory or moral is spouted in 
the characteristic didactic speeches of this 
Doctor. Even such tosh as The Time Monster 
still had a message on wielding power and the 
recurring tragedy in history (well, perhaps 
that’s going a bit far, but you get the gist!) 
Verdegris becomes a camp run-around with 
seemingly little purpose. However, to suggest 
this, would be to deny the full aesthetic of 
camp. To dismiss Magrs’ work for style over 
substance would be a very grave error. 


The joy of Verdegris is in its ideas and the 
way it utilises a variety of concepts. The sug- 
gestion that the Meercocks have invented 
post-modernism to cover up their own appear- 
ance is comic and ingenious. Similarly, Yates’ 
transformation to a cardboard cut out plays 
with received wisdom of the standard of act- 
ing, parodying the era affectionately. Magrs 
merges his meta-fictive worlds of TV, the 
‘real’ Seventies and ‘literary’ fiction in a won- 
drous swirl, creating layers of artifice. How- 
ever, with all these flourishes and double- 
bluffs within the writing, the message of the 
novel slips past unnoticed, we are tricked into 
thinking the book doesn’t signify anything. To 
dismiss it because of its parody and Camp 
elements is really missing the point. 


Verdegris encompasses different elements of 
fandom, it is by turns both radical and tradi- 
tional. It allows us all a place in the universe, 
whether gay, straight, Ambassadors or taxi 
drivers, Time Lords or Ladies. Just as the 
characters within the novel find some sort of 
identity and grasp of their place, so are we 
united as fans. We are also reminded of our 
love for the programme and what it repre- 
sents for us all. 


So, the campest novel is perhaps a fitting text 
for the 40th Anniversary. If the general public 
remember Doctor Who in this way, then the 
2005 series will introduce many more people 
to appreciation the universe of the Doctor. It’s 
a reassuring place where good always wins, 
where we can all find a hero to embrace. 


Article by Morgan Melhuish 


Morgan will be back next issue with 
another instalment of The Essential 
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The second Big Finish release to 
be reviewed this issue, and the 
second to feature multiple Doc- 
tors. Can you tell its an anniver- 
sary year? However, in this in- 
stance, there are two separate 
versions of the Mel and the Doc- 
tor, from alternate timelines, 
messing about on Slithergee 
colony Puxatornee, or is that a 
human colony? Confused? You 
will be. 


From the ingenious mind that 
brought us The Festival of 
Death, Flip-Flop is a self- 
professed ‘unique innovation in 
storytelling. A Doctor Who 
adventure told over two CDs, 
which can be listened to in 

either order.’ Big Finish have 

been pushing the envelope in 

terms of concept and the de- 

vice of storytelling for the last 

few releases, but Flip-Flop takes the prover- 
bial biscuit. In fact, it is also the first release 
to be contained within a cardboard sleeve, a 
proto-type for Zagreus’ packaging. 


Each scene of the white disc deliberately mir- 
rors its darker counterpart, and vice versa. 
However, each disc takes place in an alternate 
timeline where the consequences of meddling 
in the past have altered that alternate time- 
line. I warned you it was confusing. The sav- 
ing grace of such a complex scenario is that 
Morris’ superb writing makes this seem rela- 
tively simple and easy to follow. The script is 
imbued with humour and warmth, while also 
dissecting serious themes, from issues of re- 
gret, political correctness and the lengths we 
go to for survival. 


Morris subtly alters and twists not only the 
timelines, but the characters in each reality. 
Morris wears his influences on his sleeve, from 
A Christmas Carol to Its A wonderful Life via 
Groundhog Day, but manages to tell a story all 
of his own that is all the stronger for its allu- 
sions. This is where the cast really come into 
their own, playing the various versions in the 
past / present and alternate timelines, with 
sterling performances from all. Of particular 
note are Daniel Hogarth as the duplicitous 
Slithergees, and Richard Gibson as Mitchell. 
The regulars are also on fine form, with this 
easily being the best portrayal of Mel from 
Bonnie Langford. Sylvester McCoy is a little 
hit and miss, but has more hits than misses, 
being slightly ineffectual in this Season 24 


guise. 
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Some people have criticised 
this release for telling the 
same story twice 


The sound design of David Darlington plays 
off Morris’ influences, and the parody of well 
known Christmas songs within the incidental 
music is especially fun. Without the visuals of 
television, Darlington picks up the responsibil- 
ity for establishing the various locales in this 
fast moving story, which he does superbly. 
One feels certain of what is happening at each 
point of the script. 


Some people have criticised this release for 
telling the same story twice. I don’t believe 
that this is the case, in fact I think it is vital 
we hear the ramifications in each timeline, so 
we can appreciate the consequences of such 
actions. The two discs feed from one another 
and there are many nuances and events which 
garner greater significance on subsequent 
listens. 


If Flip-Flop was a narrative experiment, then 
Td say it’s passed with flying colours. 8/10 


Reviewed by Morgan Melhuish 


These first sections of the 
novel are easily the best, 
establishing the setting and 
allowing the ‘regulars’ time 
to interact 


They say you should never judge a book 
by its cover. However, whoever ‘they’ are, 
they're completely wrong when faced 
with The Colony of Lies. Colin Brake’s 
return to the BBC fold is as cut-and-paste 
an affair as its hideous jacket. What’s 
more, the book’s blurb’s only point of in- 
trigue is that it claims to feature the Sec- 
ond Doctor, Jamie and Zoe as well as the 
Seventh Doctor and Ace. 


The novel begins with the back-story of 
the titular Colony, nicely told through 
Ace and the Doctor visiting an interactive 
museum. However, why Ace is so inter- 
ested in these ‘Back to Basics’ colonists, 
Tll never know. Essentially, the unimagi- 
natively named Loyalists want to remain 
true to Ransom’s (founder of the colony 
and its politics) vision while the Realists 
have broken away from the town and 
developed technology. 


The Second Doctor and companions enter 
this conflict, materialising aboard the 
abandoned colony ship. These first sec- 
tions of the novel are easily the best, es- 
tablishing the setting and allowing the 
‘regulars’ time to interact. The 
‘notoriously difficult to depict Second 
Doctor is well captured by Brake and his 
own characters in the opening sequence 
are well drawn and fleshed out. The flaw 
of this novel isn’t that the colony is built 
on lies, but that they’re not very convinc- 
ing or original lies. 


Brake combines far too many elements 
for any of his strands to be given a satis- 
factory ending. The plot is neither com- 
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plex or involving, and 
his characters are 
barely given time to 
breathe and develop. 
As the number of 
events takes over, the 
dimensions of the char- 
acters decrease, which 
is frustrating as they 
seemed so promising 
at the beginning. It is 
particularly worth 
mentioning Billy Joe 
and Dee, to whom this 
happens, as well as 
the regulars who are 
unconvincingly  un- 
conscious, ill or inca- 
pacitated until the 
plot necessitates a 
recovery. We get 
stock situations and, 
even worse, stock | 
plot twists that can 
be seen a mile off, 
which is such afl 
shame considering Se 

: — 
the atmospheric and : 
well told beginning. 


There are, sadly, 
many opportunities 
for development, 
which are missed. 
The daughter of 
Ransom is given 
little space in the 
novel and the Ty- 
renians who at first seem to have a cul- 
ture worth exploring, are reduced to ci- 
phers. 


This cut-and-paste style isn’t confined to 
the characters or even the plot, but ex- 
tends to the genre. Brake has labelled the 
novel ‘Dr Who — The Western,’ but it 
never really embraces its source mate- 
rial. Yes, it has brawls and mysterious 
strangers who dematerialise off into the 
sunset, but it’s not really a true Western. 
The frontier men and women vs. the 
original inhabitants of the planet, can be 
seen as Cowboys and Indians, but, like 
the rest of the novel it misses these paral- 
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lels and never truly convinces. 


Perhaps I am not the only one to appreci- 
ate the similarities between the Realists 
and the Loyalists and Doctor Who fan- 
dom itself. Don’t the two colonist factions 
evoke the debate between ‘radical’ and 
‘traditional’ Who? If that’s so then The 
Colony of Lies is certainly traditional. 
There’s nothing inherently wrong with it, 
but any originality, spark or innovation is 
lost within the jumble of styles, genre 
and issues of pace. 3/10 


Review by Morgan Melhuish 


When this 
was first an- 
nounced it 
sounded superb — 
the biggest ever 
book published on 
the series — cele- 
brating the 40th 
anniversary  in- 
depth and illus- 

trated with many | 
rare photo- 

graphs. So it was ; 
with a tremen- 
dous feeling of 
anticipation that 
I awaited its 
release. 


book 


Well, yes, it is a 
huge book, doorstep 
thick. Not so much a coffee table 
book, but more like a book that 
can be used as a coffee table and 
that’s about the only use I can 
possibly think of 


2OCTOR WHO 


® THE LEGEND 


2 2) 


BOOKS 


LA i 
40 YEARS GETIME TRAVEL 
Matin Richaros 


Apart from written content the 
book was also heralded as being 
lavishly designed and illustrated 

with lots of rare 


for this major photographs in 
disappointment. the book. In- 
I should have Not so much a coffee stead we get the 
followed by table book, but more like Same old shots 
senses an in book that 
trusted the @ book that can be used hasn't so much 
alarm bells that asa coffee table been designed 
rang in my head as regurgitated. 
when I found The acres of 


out it was to be 

written by Justin Richards 
(responsible for the equally exe- 
crable and pointless Dalek Sur- 
vival Guide last year), but instead 
like a grinning fan boy I’ve parted 
with £40 for this. 


The text skims through the series 
to say the least. This is not a fac- 
tual book, though it has some 
factual sections on the actors who 
played The Doctor and a few tech- 
nical sections such as special ef- 
fects. It won’t really tell you any- 
thing you don’t already know 
about the programme as Richards 
has opted to concentrate on what 
he believes is a much ignored facet 
of the programme, namely the 
story narratives and in particular 
what is learnt about The Doctor, 
the Tardis, companions or ene- 
mies in each adventure. Most fans 
could probably reel of a good 70 — 
80 % of the facts included here. 


dead space left 
by the lack of any relevant text is 
plugged with photos, often spoilt 
by being toned in pastel shades or 
with text lumped over the top. 


Ive tried to like this book, giving 
it a few weeks attention as my 
eldest son devours the BBC Video 
back catalogue, but its sheer lack 
of depth and ugly layout has made 
me realise I wasted my money. If 
you really want to celebrate the 
Doctor's Ruby Anniversary in 
print I would plump for Doctor 
Who Magazine’s special edition 
We Love Doctor Who or the Radio 
Times special pull-out which says 
a lot more about the series, in less 
space, with more style and for a 
lot less money. 0/5 


Review by Andrew Screen 


There’s one word to describe 
“Wonderland” by Mark Chad- 
bourn — lame. While techni- 
cally there is nothing wrong 
with the story per se, it’s just 
that it’s a completely unsatis- 
factory Doctor Who story. As 
a story about a young woman’s 
journey into the flower power 
days of 1960’s San Francisco 
and hippy lifestyle its fine, but 
as a Doctor Who story it fails 
miserably. The format and 
nature of the story just isn’t 
your traditional sort of Who 
story where the Doctor gets 
fully involved in the action 


and becomes a focal point of | 


the solving the story’s events. 
While the story features the 
second Doctor, companions 
Ben and Polly, like the previ- 
ous Telos novella I reviewed, 
“Wonderland” does not involve 
the Doctor, Ben and Polly in 
the actual story proper. 
Throughout the entire novella 
the three characters seem pe- 
ripheral to the action. They 
seem to have been tacked on 
to the story and never really 
seem to be essential to the 
story as a whole. The Doctor 
is terribly out of character and 
Ben and Polly are mere ci- 
phers — barely recognizable 
versions of their TV counter- 
parts. Wonderland is an ex- 
tremely lightweight affair 
clocking in at a slim 81 pages, 
which has got to be one of the 
shortest Telos novellas yet. 
The story really never seems 
to get right into the heart of 
the events. Its almost as if we 
are getting a rather light sur- 
face account. The author 
never seems brave enough to 
delve deeply into the action. If 
you ask me, overall the no- 
vella is a pretty lame reason to 
have a story published. It just 
doesn’t work on most levels. 


Based on the two Telos no- 
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..a@ story about a young 


woman’s journey into 
the flower power days of 
1960’s San Francisco... 


vella’s I’ve read to date, I'd 
hope that there are better sto- 
ries yet to be discovered than 
the ones [ve read. I want to 
like the Telos novellas but so 
far, [m not impressed. Tm 
really starting to think that 
these are stories that normally 
wouldn’t have been published 
but because they've tacked on 
the Who logo and added a few 
Who characters to the story- 
line, they've managed to get 
published. I certainly hope 
this isn’t the case. 5/10 


Review by Bob Furnell 


If you’d like to review a recent 
Doctor Who book, audio, video, 
or other Who merchandise, 
please contact us at webmas- 
ter@whotopia.tuheaven.com 
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